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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


Editorial, 


HE saddest kind of wrong-doing jis that in which 
men go on in serene unconsciousness that they 
are doing wrong. This®may happen with the 
greatest wrongs known among men,—the wrongs 
against integrity and honor. A judge of high 

rank in State and federal judiciary used the power and 
influence of his office to secure favors of money value to 
himself and his friends, and has suffered the awful dis- 
grace of being disqualified at the hands of the United 
States Senate from holding any office of trust under 
the government. This fate follows nearly thirty years’ 
service on the bench, the traditions and standards of 
which hold a man to the strictest accountability required 
in any profession. Yet he is reported to have said that 
the votes of impeachment against him could not alter the 
fact that he had done nothing wrong, and that his con- 
science was clear. Is there such a thing as moral color- 
blindness, and is it possible in human nature to be utterly 
incapable of seeing primary distinctions of right and 
wrong? 


J 


Sap and depressing as are individual cases of insen- 
sibility to considerations of personal honor, the encourag- 
ing fact is that the public sensibility grows more respon- 
sive to such considerations. Acts formerly permissible 
are now reprehensible, laxities once winked at have be- 
come criminal, and the standards of official and corporate 
responsibility are more exacting. Concealment is now 
the chief danger. Let once the general conscience be 
brought to bear upon sinuous action, and its condemna- 
tion is sure. Publicity as a remedy is based on this faith, 
that people have unerring instincts, and are at no loss to 
determine when the street called straight is really crooked. 


& 


THE management of boys is becoming a specialty as 
never before, and it consists mainly in organizing what 
at the boy stage is naturally taken to and enjoyed. The 
kind of information boys will work harder to get than 
they can be got to work at their lessons is put where they 
will take it, unconscious that it is intended for them. 
That it is good for them is never allowed to peep over the 
edge of the fun of it. The essence of the Ten Command- 
ments is acquired and assimilated where the Ten Com- 
mandments themselves would never be learned or at- 
tended to. The common sense and the human nature of 
the boy-scout movement, its training of the things that 
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make real manliness and serviceableness, commend it 
more and more widely. We hear of the prayer-meeting 
type of youth, and do not like it any better than most 
boys like it. But the boy-scout type is of another sort, 
and it convicts many a home and school of dulness and 
neglect, many a church of blindness, and is rousing a sense 
of sin among the saints that promises better dealing with 
boys of coming generations. ‘The social effect is more 
significant than the individual effect. The boys of the 
lower quarters are not so unfortunate as those children of 
the kind of fortune that nurtures self-will and indulgence 
and the kind of pride that produces and receives con- 
tempt. The most pitiable victim of unfortunate circum- 
stances is the victim of the sort of life that leaves him 
useless for any other, and sends him among men with no 
power to be a man among them. The toughest problem 
of the juvenile offender is not found in the probation 
office: it may be observed in the automobiles and ball- 


rooms. 
ad 


To keep forgiveness—that is, kindliness reacting on 
injury—from compounding with wrong, and guard affec- 
tion from becoming particeps criminis, puts a strain on 
eyesight which few can sustain. The things clearly de- 
fined when we see them where they have no relation with 
ourselves, get blurred when they appear in our immediate 
circle. It is in one way fortunate that some one sees the 
soul side of the worst offender and that mixed in culpable 
action is some virtue’s merit. To know all is indeed to 
forgive all, but to finish such matter there is to leave, 
meanwhile, the house of life with partly weakened foun- 


dations. 
“The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross,”’ 


and to mitigate the accuracy of definition confuses 
moral distinctions sorely needed by society, while it puts 
upon forgiveness a burden which honesty, though the 
most loving, cannot tolerate. It is better to call things 
by their exact names and then forgive, if possible, than to 
prepare the way to love by giving away the password of 
justice. ‘To excuse a certain wrong by exclaiming that it 
was not something worse, or put soft names to hard 
things in order to handle them without pain, has its re- 
ward: it compensates and euphemizes, but it does not 
change things nor deceive any one besides the one who 
needs to be deceived. ‘The first step a man himself needs 
must take out of any guilt is to face it like a man and see 
it for what it was, so that then he may hate it with such 
a hatred that he shall neither excuse it in his past nor ad- 
mit it to his future. 
ed 


THE ability to disagree vigorously without any em- 
barrassment to personal intercourse requires a peculiar 
combination of qualities. ‘Theoretically it is a matter 
of morals, but practically it is the outcome of training. 
The people who might be expected to differ most amicably 
are the people who make the most of religion, yet the 
curious fact is that the worst quarrels of history have 
been the quarrels of theologians. Church divisions 
are proverbially the bitterest, and we doubt if ministers 


come together after strong controversy with such free-’ 


dom from constraint and bad blood as is seen when men 
of other callings meet after their battles. Picture a so- 
cial occasion that brings round a common board a group 
of men many of whom but a few hours before had con- 
tended about matters of importance with the utmost 
spirit and assertiveness. Beside an editor is the party 
leader he had berated the same morning. Elbow to 
elbow with the prohibitionist is the man who more than 
any one was responsible for the wide-open saloon. Next 
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to the host is the mayor he had done his best to defeat, and 
with the manager of a great railroad is engaged in amiable 
conversation the toughest opponent his interests have. 
Is it hypocrisy, pretending to false amiability, or insin- 
cerity giving the lie.to previous condemnation, or mere 
lacquer that means nothing as to what is underneath? 
Not at all: it is practiced liberty of opinion and enacted 
faith in human nature. One common credit unites such 
incompatible diversities,—the credit to manly sincerity 
and conviction. At least, if all else be wanting, there is 
reliance on some good in each which binds all. 


Enjoying One’s Own Company. 


The loneliest man on this planet is always sure of having 
enough of one kind of company,—his own. He is the 
first one to bid himself “‘Good-morning” and the last 
to say “Good-night.’’ At breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
in the electric-car or on the woodland stroll, there he is 
ever on hand. What a marvellously agreeable person- 
ality, then, ought he to be not to grow tedious to him- 
self! No one could begin to put up with a thousandth 
part as much of anybody’s else company as he has to of 
his own, but, wearied to death with the other’s monoto- 
nous drone, would show him the front door in a huff. 
“Not at home, sir!” can say the obsequious lackey to 
the unwelcome caller on his master. But who can say 
“Not at home,’ to himself? 

All well enough, then, is it to talk about the importance 
of living in harmony with other people. The grand, 
practical question of life is, first and foremost, to con- 
trive to live on an agreeable footing with one’s self. That 
is why all the pre-eminent saints, like Saint Augustine 
and Saint Francis of Assisi, insisted, first, on being con- 
verted themselves before undertaking to convert others. 
They wanted personally to try how it felt, so as to recom- 
mend it with ‘more first-hand assurance to others. And 
so, on their warrant, a man can better afford to quarrel 
with his neighbors half the time than live unreconciled 
with himself the whole time. Moreover, let him lay it 
down as law that never will it prove possible to enjoy 
his own company any further than he can render his own 
company really enjoyable. The trials, bitter disappoint- 
ments, wrongs, and cruelties of life are in too great danger 
of working every man’s mind into a state in which he is 
anything but agreeable company to himself. 

Does it sound, then, like an Epicurean kind of phi- 
losophy to insist that the primal aim‘of man should be 
to secure himself as abiding an interior good time as will 
be sure to render him a pleasant inmate for himself to 
live with? On the contrary, this is as sound Stoic or 
Christian as it is Epicurean philosophy. Indeed, such 
a Stoic as Seneca seems to have devoted a large share 
of his moral and metaphysical energy to teaching how 
a man could learn to enjoy his own.company, even under 
severe toothache; while the early Christians strove to 
exemplify how, in a rapturous sense of liberty, one could 
sing behind the dungeon grating,— 

“Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 

In truth, can philosophy or religion do a better thing 
than to teach the rest of us how to do the like? Shall 
we ever be buoyantly devout and thankful on any other 
terms? 

“Enjoying one’s own company!” many are ready to 
exclaim in scorn. “No: forget self, ignore its very 
existence, lose all consciousness of it in external objects!” 
There is a meaning in all this; but it is a very foolish 
meaning, at least as often urged. Surely, it does not 
deaden self,—such absorption in beautiful and uplifting 
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external objects. It simply raises to tenfold power, 
and so brings into intenser consciousness, all the capaci- 
ties of admiring delight that are stored away within the 
self. You are in the Dresden Gallery, say, standing 
before Raphael’s ‘“‘Sistine Madonna.’’ Who is it that 
is drinking in such draughts of joy? It is yourself. 
Straightway you enjoy such a self as that,—you in it, 
and itin you. Again, you are listening to an enchanting 
talker. But who is listening? Whose intellect is quick- 
ened, whose imagination kindled? It is your own. Ig- 
nore that kind of a self? You revel in it. 

By way of a complete reductio ad absurdum of all this 
transcendental talk about self-oblivion, a wise and witty 
psychologist has suggested the picture of two ecstatic 
young lovers, each so disinterestedly bent on annihilat- 
ing his or her mere selfish share in the rapturous delight, 
so disinterestedly bent on passing it entirely over to 
the other dear object, that at last—and as full consum- 
mation of such battledore and shuttlecock performance— 
there should remain, unless flying in mid-air, no trace 
of any ‘conscious love to be experienced on either side. 
As well look for the indwelling of tender sentiment to 
two audiphones set side by side, their cranks and cylinders 
mechanically repeating to one another, in thin, spect- 
ral gibberish, the balcony scene in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Even Shakespeare would fail in the attempt to dissolve 
the theatre in tears over the tragic fate of such a pair 
of enamoured human audiphones. 

Of course, by no possibility can one know anything 
rich or varied about the contents of his self,—always 
excepting his empty, listless, or discontented self,—ex- 
cept through vital contact with stimulating external 
objects and personalities. Yet there are fifty different 
kinds of self, brought out by fifty different kinds of ob- 
jects, each one of which may prove a charming inmate 
of the breast. There, for example, is the agreeable self, 
taking keen pleasure in making itself entertaining to 
others; the practical self, finding genuine interest in its 
business or farming; the benevolent self, delighting in 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked; the intel- 
lectual self, bent on reaping such harvests of knowledge; 
the devout self, treasuring up grateful memories of bless- 
ings and joyful in singing praises for them. Apart from 
this delightful variety, how unspeakably dreary an out- 
look were that of immortality! With it, on the other 
hand, the ‘breath is fairly taken away at the anticipation 
of the things “‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart conceived.” 

Go where he will, the man in whose breast this sense 
of his divine inheritance has been quickened will quicken 
life in others. No surer sign can be asked of the quality 
of the inward spirit than to see any one habitually smil- 
ing as he walks along the roadside. He is enjoying his 
own company. He is talking with himself. But who 
is himself? His friends, nature, the birds, the trees, 
God. 


Sectional Feeling. 


We do not hear so much of the super-excellence of 
culture nowadays as we did at one time when the com- 
modity, if not less abundant, was deemed more essential 
to the finish of a gentleman, a man of parts, an all-round, 
instructed personality. It was an academic ideal of great 
excellence for the making of polished polite people, but 
it was oftentimes too narrow in its application to a some- 
thing external, too finical and over-refined. 

The cultured man was not necessarily the strong man 
of saving common sense and practical ability to instruct 
and guide the nation, but rather the man to stand off 
from public affairs, feeling a certain disgust toward vulgar 
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politics, with the intent to keep his hands clean and his 
sensibilities unsmirched. Thus culture formed a deli- 
cate dividing line between what may be called the Brahmin 
caste and the rest of the world. It was a far nobler ideal 
than the worship of money which, to a large extent, has 
taken its place; for it held the elements of distinctions, 
beautiful acquirements, and noble learning; but still it 
was too narrow and sectional to be distinctively virile, 
for it clung to the great centres and to some small ones, 
to academic towns and seats of learning. Among people 
distant from these places, people of narrow opportuni- 
ties, but instinctive admiration for the best things, culture, 
even of a limited kind, became a fetich. 

In those days it was said that one section, the East, 
had the culture; the West, the bone and sinew. But all 
this has changed. Bone and sinew have risen in value 
to wonderful heights. Bodily development and dexterity 
have attained values not known before since the time of 
ancient Greece. The term ‘‘culture’’ has fallen some- 
what into disuse since the Civil War. New measures for 
judging and estimating men have arisen; but the sec- 
tional lines, though fainter than of yore, still exist. The 
cultured man for many is still he who can construe Greek 
and Latin, is fine and polished, with nice tastes and deli- 
cate perceptions, while the man of action, of affairs, of 
great national and commercial enterprises, is the man 
more or less, according to a foolish and meaningless lo- 
cution, self-made. 

The Civil War, it has been claimed, was mainly won by 
Western men. Whether or no this be true, it is certain 
that new standards have been raised since that terrible 
struggle, and the great chasm dug between the North and 
South has not yet been entirely filled, though the signs 
happily are that before the end of another generation its 
huge scar will nearly disappear. The South is more 
homogeneous than other parts of the country, more closely 
bound together, less cut up and disintegrated by foreign 
admixture. The negro question is mainly its own to 
deal with, and this differentiates it from other sections. 
Its circulatory system has extended north and west and to 
the Pacific slope, through business and pleasure, the 
ties of friendship, intermarriage, and diverse sympathies; 
but still, to a considerable degree, it stands apart, nourish- 
ing its own traditions, and seeking to live according to its 
own ideals, fostered by climate and modes of existence. 
Though it has borne nobly the results of its misfortunes, 
circumstances and environment have made it different. 
The Southern angle of vision is not entirely like the 
Northern. 

The great Middle States, seated at the heart of the 
country, connected as may be said, by an arterial and 
vascular system of trade, credit, and exchange with all 
parts of the land, is better prepared to clasp hands with 
all sections of the Union, in a broad, generous sense to 
extend welcome, hospitality, and sympathy to all, to feel 
with all, and, better, to appreciate the merits of the whole 
people than those who live more at the extremities. In 
a country as immense as ours it is inevitable that sectional 
pride, prejudice, and narrowness should prevail at least 
to a degree. It is difficult for those who live on the 
Pacific slope to reach across the Rockies, and clasp hands 
in perfect appreciation with those who live on the Atlan- 
tic border: China and Japan in certain respects are nearer 
to them. 

The vastness of the country stands in the way of a 
perfect interfusion of blood and vitality that creates 
a compact and solid nation. ‘To this the foreign element 
pouring in upon us at the rate of a million or more a year 
forms a distinct problem in itself, which has caused our 
country to be called the melting pot where all nations are 
fused and mingled, and this has created what may be 
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called a super-sectional line which the public school and 
trade unionism have as yet alone spanned. We hold, so 
to speak, several large segments of foreign nations in 
our bosom, and the problem they present, the perils they 
offer, and the benefits derived we have hardly begun to 
study; but the burden is laid at our door, and we shall 
have to study it, and to take account of it in new and 
effective ways. Weare making citizens by the thousands, 
by the millions, and, as yet, we know practically but 
little of the qualities they are bringing to re-enforce or 
to vitiate the national character. Their vices we are 
learning day by day, but of their virtues we are still mainly 
ignorant. But they are the raw material that must be 
worked up into Americans; and the co-operation of the 
best minds, the best and wisest men and women from all 
parts of the country, is imperatively needed. Circu- 
lation of ideas, of high purpose and noble effort, of sym- 
pathy and the sense of brotherhood and sisterhood can 
alone make us a homogeneous people. ‘The time is coming 
when all energies, all talents, all capacity is needed for 
the making or the saving of the nation. ‘The danger that 
lurks in its vastness is the growth of sectional instead of 
national interests when the cleavage of parts shall widen 
to a perilous, afatal point. The great work of civilization 
and progress must become land-wide, continent-wide, on 
great common lines. 

And translating sectionalism into sectarianism, how 
wonderful would be a real union of churches on the basis 
of perfect tolerance! What economy of means, what 
increase of power, what growth of interest, would spring 
from such a combination of forces! As we shall be in 
great degree sectional rather than national until new poli- 
tical ideals arise on which the whole people can join hands, 
so we shall be sectarian until a new conception of unity 
arises, which shall lead us to put wholly away the worship 
of caste in religion, the notion that the people of one church 
are better, more distinctively worthy, more distinctively 
sympathetic on narrow lines than are others. It is not 
so much creed that keeps people apart as a certain sense 
of superiority in the body to which they belong. The 
churches are mainly aristocratic. They can love the 
brother of another name theoretically, but they do not 
care to worship with him, unless he changes his creedal 
name and creedal nature. The social line of demarcation 
is very deep and wide in our religious bodies. It must 
be eliminated before there is hope of the longed-for 
union. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Burdocks. 


V. 


8. A prominent Boston newspaper recently quoted Dr. 
Charles W. Elidt as saying: ‘There is no hell. ‘There 
never was any, and there never will be any.’’ Various 
ministers in the city were interviewed by newspaper cor- 
respondents to learn what their views were with regard 
to this matter, and it was reported that Dr. A. Z. Conrad, 
pastor of the Park Street Congregational Church, made 
the statement, “Since the missionary spirit and motive 
has long been absent from Unitarian activity, there seems 
to be no need of any reply to Dr. Eliot. Therefore the 
discussion of it is superfluous.”’ 

There seems to be a wide-spread impression that there 
is no missionary spirit in Unitarianism, and that this fact 
accounts for the slow growth of Jnitarianism outside of 
certain localities in America and Great Britain and a few 
places on the continent of Europe. We have no desire 
to minimize the importance of missionary effort, nor to 
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excuse organized Unitarianism for any lack of religious 
zeal in this respect; but it may be worth while, in view of 
such statements as are so frequently made which imply 
the lack of missionary interest on the part of Unitarians, 
to ask the question, What is the missionary motive 
anyway? Does it imply that one must regard his own 
interpretation of religion as absolute and infallible, and 
that every one who does not accept it is doomed to suffer 
eternally in hell or undergo some equivalent punishment? 

Undoubtedly some such conviction was held by those 
who at first engaged in foreign missionary work; for when, 
some years ago, this belief: was questioned by a promi- 
nent foreign missionary, his opponents declared that he 
had ‘“‘cut the-nerve of foreign missions.” Unitarians do 
not believe, and never have believed that the salvation of 
the world depends upon the acceptance on the part of the 
individual of any particular dogma regarding the nature 
of the soul and its destiny hereafter. ‘They do not believe 
that Jesus held any such view, and of course have never 
depended for their missionary zeal upon the conviction 
that eternal torments awaited those who disagreed with 
them. ‘Therefore, if the missionary motive depends upon 
such a contention, undoubtedly Dr. Conrad was right. 

But, on the other hand, supposing the missionary mo- 
tive to be an entirely different thing, and supposing it is 
the earnest desire of those who have seen the light to con- 
vey it to others. Supposing the gospel consists in good 
tidings instead of evil tidings. Supposing the missionary 
motive arises from an earnest wish for the welfare of all 
mankind in this world as well as in the next, and a feeling 
that in an unqualified reception of the truth and a fearless 
belief in the freedom of the individual soul the welfare of 
the world consists. Then, certainly, wherever the Uni- 
tarian interpretation of religion has been propounded 
the missionary motive has been dominant. It is true 
that we have not attempted to invade other communions. 

We have not assumed that the so-called ‘‘heathen”’ are 
entirely wrong, and we entirely right. Wherever we have 
carried our gospel to foreign countries the assumption 
has always been made that in the native religions is much 
that is good, and that the growth and development of 
other races could be accomplished along the lines of 
previous development. All of the work done by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association assumes, not that all others than 
Unitarians are wrong, but that there are thousands of 
people who are in doubt, who are bewildered, who are in 
danger of losing all consciousness of God and all religious 
expression, who, if they knew what we possess, would be 
glad to receive it, and it is this feeling that has prompted 
us to engage in missionary enterprises. 

The president of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at a recent meeting held in Sheffield, Eng., 
gave expression to the general view of Unitarians when he 
said that they did not seek to disturb other people in 
their respective religions where those religions satisfied 
them, but to those people who were no longer content with 
the form of religion in which they had been brought up 
and had for many years professed, they of the Jnitarian 
Association offered what they believed to be a more rea- 
sonable form of religion which was at all events free from 
creeds and other bonds. There were many who were 
glad to embrace such a form of religion, and he thought 
the number would become greater. He did not care 
much what they called themselves, but he did care for 
religious freedom, that each person should be able to think 
as he pleased and to worship in the manner which he 
pleased. 

At the same conference the Rev. C. J. Street made a 
statement that outside the Christian body, as well as 
among the various Christian denominations, there are 
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great fundamental principles of religion upon which they 
could all unite. ‘hey felt, for instance, that their busi- 
ness was not to go to India to Christianize India, but to 
go to help the Indian people who were working out their 
own salvation in their own way with their own religious 
traditions behind them, and who in the course of time had 
come to pretty much the same position as we had our- 
selves, though they did not call themselves Christians. 
God had enabled them to see that all religions were good, 
and the question was as to what form of religion was best 
fitted to a particular country or a particular region. 

In view of these considerations it may be well to ask 
how far ministers generally are warranted in making un- 
qualified statements about those who do not agree with 
them. How often is it true that definitions of terms 
should go along with public utterances. When Dr. Con- 
rad used the expression ‘‘missionary motive,’’ he used it, 
and we have reason to believe he knew that he used it, 
in a sense which would need explanation; for, though 
the Unitarian body as a whole has wretchedly failed in 
doing all that it ought to have done, and fails now to 
reach the high mark of human usefulness and betterment 
that it ought to reach, it is also a fact that in many ways 
it has exerted an uplifting, enlightening, and redeeming 
influence in human society. Its penetrating and clarify- 
ing forces have gone out into the great public mind and 
put in order the thoughts and emotions of thousands of 
confused and wretched lives; and it is a well-known fact, 
a fact that evangelists frequently lament, that Unitarian- 
ism has honeycombed the popular mind with liberal and 
liberalizing ideas. It is the religion of sanity and poise, 
as distinguished from that of fanaticism and unguided 
zeal, and its mission to the world to-day is as important, 
and the motive that inspires it is as necessary in human 
affairs as that of any other communion. It remains with 
us to appreciate this fact and make the most of it. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE passage by the Senate, on February 1, of a resolu- 
tion favoring the submission of an amendment to the 
Constitution, limiting the term of President to a single 
term of six years, put into concrete form a problem that 
figured conspicuously in the campaign last autumn. 
If the House gives its approval to the resolution, it will 
then be presented for action in the legislatures of the 
States. Should three-fourths of the legislatures record 
themselves in favor of the amendment, it would become 
automatically effective, and under its present provision 
the term of the incoming President, Woodrow Wilson, 
would be lengthened by two years. A determined at- 
tempt to exempt Mr. Wilson, with President Taft and 
former President Roosevelt, from the scope of the amend- 
ment, met with defeat in the Senate. It is not improba- 
ble that the House will put itself in line with the Senate 
for the much-discussed change in the tenure of office 
of the chief magistrate of the nation. ‘The fate of the 
amendment in the legislative chambers of the States 
is regarded as problematical. 


a 


AN interesting question involving the application 
of the immigration laws of the country was answered 
last week by Secretary Nagel, who issued an order sus- 
taining the ruling of the authorities at Ellis Island, with- 
holding from Cipriano Castro, former president of Vene- 
zuela, the right to enter the republic as a visitor. The 
secretary’s decision was based technically on General 
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Castro’s refusal to answer certain questions put to him 
concerning his participation, as president of his country, 
in the execution of General Paredes, a Venezuelan rev- 
olutionary leader, but actually because of a conviction 
that Paredes was executed without trial at the order 
or with the connivance of Cipriano Castro. Such parti- 
cipation, in the opinion of the immigration authorities, 
constituted a crime involving “moral turpitude,’’ which 
would debar its author from entry into the United States. 
The immediate application of Secretary Nagel’s order 
of deportation was suspended by the issuance of a writ 
of habeas corpus, pending a judicial inquiry into the 
merits of the controversy. 
J 


HIGHLY satisfactory results are already officially re- 
ported from the operation of the parcel post, which was 
established at the beginning of the year. ‘To the public 
the innovation has proved a welcome addition to the 
transportation facilities of the country. The express 
companies, which are credited with having opposed 
vigorously the legislation that created the new service, 
have been stimulated to healthier activity by the effect 
of the competition offered by the department of the post- 
office, and the ultimate consumer has thus profited 
doubly. In his annual report, issued last Monday, 
Postmaster General Hitchcock suggests a reduction in 
some of the rates for parcel post, and also recommends 
a change in the rules of the service to admit packages 
weighing more than eleven pounds, the present limit, 
for transportation by mail. It is Mr. Hitchcock’s hope 
that the new adjunct to the activities of his department 
will soon be self-sustaining. 


& 


Up to the very moment, last Monday evening, fixed 
by the allies for a resumption of the war in the event of 
failure of Turkey to surrender Adrianople and the Agean 
Islands, the diplomacy of the powers was exerted in the 
endeavor to prevent the firing of the first gun. ‘The 
Young Turks, apparently realizing the hopelessness of 
their country’s situation, last Friday communicated to 
the powers their willingness to give up Adrianople with 
the exception of the holy places, which the Porte proposed 
to set up into a Moslem Vatican with extra-territorial 
rights. To this offer, which did not include the cession 
of the A’gean isles, the allies demurred uncompromisingly, 
and repeated their insistence upon the unconditional 
surrender of both Adrianople and the islands. On 
Monday the Porte still further modified its position by a 
tentative offer to surrender Adrianople, on condition 
that Bulgaria permit the installation in that city of a 
representative of the Kaliph, to exercise absolute juris- 
diction over the mosques. 


‘THE situation in its military aspect was more favorable 
for the allies than for Turkey. The war department at 
Constantinople has been able to muster an army of prob- 
ably more than a quarter of a million men at the Tchatalja 
line. ‘This force, however, is made up partly of men who 
have been demoralized by previous defeats at the hands 
of the Bulgarian army, and partly of raw recruits from 
Asia, who lack training and whose morale, it is surmised, 
has not been improved by the dissensions that have been 
created by the assassination of Nazim Pasha, the former 
commander-in-chief, in the disorders of the recent upheaval 
at Constantinople. The allies, on the other hand, have 
massed an efficient body of about two hundred thousand 
men, most of them veterans of the recent victorious 
campaign, at the point of contact between advancing 
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Europe and receding Asia. It was the best expert opinion 
of military authorities that the Turks, under no circum- 
stances, would be able to assume the offensive at Tchatalja 
with any reasonable hope of success. 

- 

DIPLOMATICALLY the setting of the drama was also 
favorable to the Balkan states in their second attempt 
to drive the Turk out of Europe. When the war broke 
out last autumn, the dark cloud of dissension hung over 
the councils of Europe. The powers, uncertain of the 
outcome of the military phase of the struggle, were dis- 
posed to look askance at the Balkan movement for 
emancipation. The victories of the Balkan armies grad- 
ually evoked order out of the international chaos, and 
the elimination of dangerous disagreements among 
the powers found concrete expression in the collective 
note which was presented a month ago to the Porte, 
urging the surrender of Adrianople and the A/gean Islands 
in deference to the combined sentiment of Christendom. 
Thus the allies, after having braved the frown of the 
chancelleries, have established their position definitely 
as the mandatories of Europe. This achievement is 
destined to prove an important factor in the final settle- 
ment of the ‘‘ Eastern Question.”’ 


a 


THE land question is being advanced persistently for 
early consideration in Great Britain by David Lloyd 
George, who, in a recent public address, pointed out that 
the results of the investigation into the conditions of 
the British tenantry by a commission have indicated the 
existence of a state of affairs that should cause England 
to ‘‘hang her head in shame.”’ Whether the attitude of 
the chancellor of the exchequer has the backing of Prime 
Minister Asquith, is a moot question, in the opinion of 
a large section of the London press. Unionist organs, 
naturally eager to scent dissensions in the ministry, have 
advanced the assertion that Mr. Asquith is not prepared 
yet to commit the government to the land reforms ad- 
vocated by Mr. Lloyd George, and that the chancellor’s 
appeals to public sentiment are abortive efforts to force 
the hands of his chief and to bring radical measures to the 
top of the parliamentary programme, despite the judgment 
of his more conservative colleagues. 


Brevities, 


No failure is more pitiable than that which comes from 
too much success. 


In Maryland an appeal is being made for the great 
number -of robins, brought northward by the unseason- 
able warmth and unable to find sufficient food. 


The warmth %f the many tributes paid to Helen Gould 
Shepard in the last few weeks and the earnestness of the 
good wishes showered on her show that great possessions 
do not in themselves stunt the holder nor excite undue 
envy in others. 


It is a pity that Burton Egbert Stevenson’s ‘‘Home 
Book of Verse’”’ gives the credit of Denis A. MeCarthy’s 
delightful poem, ‘“‘Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring- 
time of the year,” to the earlier poet, Denis Florence 
MacCarthy. If you happen to own a copy of the new 
anthology, make the desirable correction for yourself. 


Among the incidents in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration in Springfield of the freeing of 
the slaves was the exhibition of the pen with which 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 
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It has been desired for years by historical societies, and 
especially has the Congressional Museum at Washington 
asked permission to place it in the Lincoln room, but it is 
probably destined for the collection of the Connecticut 
Valley Historical Association. 


Letters to the Editor. 


On Some Supposed Ancestors of Man. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The exploitation of “missing links’ has been a very 
successful industry in the form of side-shows at county 
fairs, and there is reason to suspect that it has at times 
added not a little to the prestige of sundry ‘‘scientists’’ 
who, in the pursuit of their legitimate occupations, were 
in danger of being overlooked. An amusing exposure 
of a case of this kind is contained in an article in the 
December number of the American Journal of Science, 
written by Ales Hrdlitka, anthropologist of the United 
States National Museum. 

It seems that for some years a supposedly scientific 
gentleman in Argentina had been discovering all sorts of 
missing links and early human remains in that country, 
on which he had erected several new species of Homo 
and several genera of what he interpreted as ancestors 
of man, to some of which he gave such names as Di- 
prothomo, or nearest but one precursor of man; Tetra- 
prothomo, or nearest but three precursors, etc. Coupled 
with this he had evolved a theory of human migrations 
unique and entirely discordant with any previously 
formulated. It is needless to say that these proceedings 
aroused most intense interest and curiosity among an- 
thropologists in other parts of the world; and finally 


in 1910 the Smithsonian Institution sent an expedition ~ 


to Argentina, consisting of Mr. Hrdlitka and Mr. Bailey 
Willis, the latter a geologist competent to pass upon the 
age of the geological strata concerned. ‘These investi- 
gators spent some time in Argentina, where they had 
every opportunity to see what had been found, and to 
bring some of it home: they also looked into some other 
similar finds in other South American countries. After 
their return several members of the Smithsonian staff 
took up the study of the matter, going over the material 
brought back in the most thorough manner. The con- 
clusion reached and now announced jis as follows:— 

“An unbiassed study of all the available facts hasshown 
that the whole structure erected in support of the theory 
of geologically ancient man on that continent rests on 
very imperfect and incorrectly interpreted data and in 
many instances on false premises, and as a consequence 
of these weaknesses must completely collapse when sub- 
jected to searching criticism.” 

The ‘fourth precursor’? was represented by a femur 
and an atlas; the atlas belonged to recent man, and the 
femur, while geologically old, was that of a small carni- 
vore; and so on down the list. 

Mr. Hrdli¢ka had in 1907 published a report on ancient 
human remains in North America, in which he announced 
the conclusion that none such have been found on this 
continent which certainly antedate the Indian race. 

This leaves our family tree looking somewhat ragged. 
One cannot help wishing, however, that the scanty ma- 
terial from Europe and Asia which has had to bear the 
weight of so much theory in regard to our forbears could 
be subjected to a scrutiny as keen. It is just conceivable 
that the result might be embarrassing to some in high 
scientific places. J. M. Avpricu. 

Moscow, Ipa. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


The prairies to the mountains call, 
The mountains to the sea; 

From shore to shore a nation keeps 
Her martyr’s memory. 


Though lowly born, the seal of God 
Was in that rugged face: 

Still from the humble Nazareths come 
The saviors of the race. 


With patient heart and vision clear 
He wrought through trying days,— 
“Malice toward none, with love for all,’’ 
Unswerved by blame or praise. 


And, when the morn of Peace broke through 
The battle’s cloud and din, 

He hailed with joy the promised land 
He might not enter in. 


He seemed as set by God apart, 
The winepress trod alone; 

Now stands he forth an uncrowned king, 
A people’s heart his throne. 


Land of our loyal love and hope, 
O Land he died to saye, 
Bow down, renew to-day thy vows 
Beside his martyr grave! 
— Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Saint Francis of Assisi. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


The general topic of ‘‘Saints’” has long been one of 
derision among our ultra-rationalists. Of late, however, 
owing to our imperturbable decision to throw every scrap 
of history and literature into the alembic, we have been 
learning to know the fine gold of saintdom as well as its 
dross. A German, Zoepf, and a Frenchman, Saintyves, 
have analyzed and classified and paralleled in the ap- 
proved critical way. As might have been expected, the 
good emerges better and the bad is revealed in its intrin- 
sic absurdity. We are to differentiate among the various 
kinds of saints: there are those whose very names are 
adaptations of pagan deities (for instance, Saint Deme- 
trius from Demeter) whose value for veneration or healing 
the Church accommodatingly recognized. ‘Then there are 
the martyrs and hermits of early days, whose asceticism 
the populace marvelled at, therefore the Church canonized ; 
Saint Simeon Stylites is a familiar type. Further, since 
the Middle Ages were unable properly to evalue the patho- 
logical in relation to the sublime, a number of neurotic, if 
not really insane, folk rose from migraine to ecstasy, from 
ecstasy to beatification, and received a halo where they 
should have had an ice-pack (Saint] Wiborada of “ Ekke- 
hard’ fame)! Nor should we fail to include those fa- 
vored papal officials or legates whose zeal for Rome or 
whose efficiency at home made their canonization a stroke 
of policy (Thomas 4 Becket for an example). Last of 
all there was a large number of truly noble men and women 
who led sane and exemplary lives, pious and charitable, 
and were a light unto godliness in a very foggy time. 

Among these one would surely reckon Saint Matilda of 
Germany, a royal mother whose sons were the lords of 
the ninth century,—Archbishop Bruno and Emperor Otto 
I. A more beautiful story of domestic attachment and 
patrician consecration is scarcely to be found. So many 
other names come to mind: Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, 
a royal nurse, fragile, sorrowful, devoted; Saint Vincent 
‘de Paul four centuries later, patient, tender-hearted. All 
these and many others seem to have come from the 
mystic circle of heroes. In the very front rank one should 
place Francis of Assisi. 
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Complex almost beyond endurance has been the grad- 
ual process of explication of the biographical data upon 
Saint Francis. Up to 1768 they depended almost wholly 
upon the later Life by Bonaventura. This, though embroid- 
ered and full of the saucer-eyed miraculous, had been, 
for reasons of policy, declared the Life par excellence, and all 
others were annulled. But just as in the case of Con- 
fucius’s writings and the primitive Koran, some one was 
loyal enough to conceal the precious books; and since 
1768 the more dependable biographical material has been 
coming to light. The first Life of the saint by Thomas 
of Celano appeared in the Bollandist “Acts of the Saints”’ 
(1768). Then about 1890 Paul Sabatier, who now lives 
as an enthusiast at Assisi, began work upon the subject of 
Saint Francis. In an old book published in 1504 at Venice, 
he found a catena of stories noteworthy for the ever-re- 
curring phrase ‘‘We who were with him.” It was the 
“Legend of the Three Companions.”” And by a similar 
process we have regained the anecdotes that Brother 
Leo, Francis’ amanuensis, wrote down at his life’s close 
and which were later collected in the ‘‘ Mirror of Perfec- 
tion.’’ ‘These two old books present to us the very speak- 
ing and gazing Francis, as, in brown robe, he went about 
barefooted through the valleys of Northern Italy. 

Much has been written of Francis since the remarkable 
biography of Sabatier: how he influenced art, how he 
crystallized proletarian discontent, how he was or was 
not stigmatized, how he was a devout churchman or a 
recalcitrant reformer. Best of all monographs, in my 
judgment, is that of Johannes Joergensen, this year trans- 
lated into English by Dr. T.O. Sloane. And, as a prologue, 
one should read the “‘ Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy”’ 
by the same author. The one complements the other. 

Johannes Joergensen writes from the liberal Catholic 
viewpoint. Like many other ‘“‘converts to the true fold,”’ 
he displays winning attitudes of mind. On every im- 
portant point of scholarship he is in remarkable agree- 
ment with Sabatier; but naturally he avoids Sabatier’s 
suspicious judgments of the papal Curia. He concili- 
ates all. The appendix of his work is a treasury of 
critical data. 

But, before one reads the ‘‘Life of Saint Francis,” one 
should have read ‘‘The Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy.” 
Few authors so amply possess the ability to invoke an “‘at- 
mosphere: No biography of Lincoln would be complete 
without a picture of the now glorified log cabin; Louis XIV. 
must have Versailles for a frontispiece. Joergensen painted 
his picture in words, but made it pre-biographical. Rever- 
ently, but inquisitively, he went on a visit to Umbria and 
the Vale of Rieti in the spring of 1903. With what wist- 
ful veneration he describes the hallowed spots of Francis’s 
life! All is as if Francis had just left it, far back in the 
centuries of troubadours and tourneys, when Florence 
was yet a-building,—a land of shaded streams, gray- 
brown cliffs, gemlike flowers. The night-and-day so- 
journ at the Greccio convent is an idyl of sensitive ardor,— 
about us the young April corn and the violets, beyond 
us the Vale of Rieti receding majestically in the dusk. The 
garden of the convent, clinging to the cliff like a swallow’s 
nest, is strewn with silver-gray beeches, scarlet anemones, 
blue hyacinths. Beyond this fairyland a pageant of 
rare impressions,—the bare, pointed, creaking doors of the 
ancient convent; the remote chapel, embowered in ferns 
and dark laurels; the throng of curly-haired, brown- 
frocked brothers sitting stiffly in the prim chair stalls, 
black with age; the hour of recreation in the stone-flagged 
refectory, around a blazing fire of aromatic juniper 
boughs. Dr. Joergensen passed a day in the musty 
library, while the rain fell in sheets outside. ‘Then, after a 
morning Mass in the pink half-light of a spring dawn, 
before the night blue had paled, he departed. How he 
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envied the peasant men and boys who were coming up 
to the early mass!—‘sturdy, well-set-up young fellows 
with handsome, innocent faces. I could not help think- 
ing it would be no bad exchange for me, were I so fine a 
man, so good a Catholic, as those simple sons of the soil.” 
And, as he left the convent, he saw over the entrance these 
words from Tobias: ‘‘Fear not, my Son! We lead a poor 
life, but we shall have many good things.” 

We cannot follow him upon his entire pilgrimage: to 
Fonte Colombo on the ridge, amid fresh-fallen snow, rose- 
jnary, and anemones, where he heard at lauds the anti- 
phon to Francis: ‘‘Hail, Holy Father, light of thy country, 
pattern of the Friars Minor, mirror of virtue, lead us from 
exile of the body into the kingdom of heaven’; or to 
Poggio Buscone, the hillside town amid the apple-blos- 
soms, where Francis received justification from his sins; 
or to Mount Alverna, the scene of the mystic stigmatiza- 
tion, high as Vesuvius, far above the tinkle of sheep-bells, 
yet still visible to shepherds and distaff women in past- 
ures below; bespangled with yellow cowslips and the 
fragrant blue hyacinth. 

And, finally, Dr. Joergensen came to Assisi, and sought 
out the great Byzantine crucifix of Saint Damiani, at 
the end of the white road bordered with olive-trees, and 
sought out, also, the jewelled windows and glowing frescos 
of the Basilica, the first glories of the Renaissance. 

Now this description, this mood, is that of a romanti- 
cist; but Francis was never the rationalist’s ideal. 
Across the Umbrian plains, green with new laurel, opales- 
cent with flower hues; through bands of rollicking peas- 
ants and jongleurs; past chAteaux set in ‘‘lute-resounding 
woods,” and abbeys where “slumber abbots purple as 
their wines,” went a bent, brown figure,—God’s Poor 
Little Man of Assisi; and we may be sure that some 
scoffed then, as some scoff now, at his fantastic renuncia- 
tions. But how many thrilled then, and do now, at the evi- 
dence of such happy forlornness, such trustful destitution! 
To rail against Francis, on the ground of economic stand- 
ards, is either to chase a butterfly with a pickaxe or to 
hunt an eagle with a pop-gun. 

The Franciscan effort was, according to the modern 
mind, a prolonged fluctuation between the desperately 
sincere and the crudely whimsical. Francis’s youth reads 
like chapters of fiction,—a gay lad, a suave silk-goods 
merchant, a play knight, and then turned suddenly a 
solitary, who prayed furtively in ruined chapels. In one 
such he is exhorted by an old Byzantine crucifix, ““Go 
now, Francis, and restore my Church, which is falling in 
ruins.” In sheer loyalty to his manhood’s Christ he had 
a lamp placed; then he saw his task in a larger way, and 
gathered stones and mortar. Finally there burst upon 
him the full import of the allocution,—he himself to be a 
corner-stone of the new edifice of the Church. Purse and 
prestige he flung to the winds, and went along the high- 
ways of Umbria; and, whatever town or house he entered, 
he said gently, “The Lord give you peace.” 

It is this exalted spontaneity that bore the order for- 
ward upon wave crests. One may usefully recall the 
exhilaration of a spring excursion for wild flowers: we 
sniff about, and spy under log and leaf, and exclaim over 
every half-blown hepatica. Similarly, the naiveté of 
spring-like sincerity is written on every page of Joergen- 
sen’s biography. For example, Francis and a brother 
make a halt in the Sabine Mountains ‘‘and sit on a fine, 
big stone by the side of a clear spring, and thank God for 
the happiness of the warm sunshine and blue sky, and the 
appeasing of their hunger at Lady Poverty’s table with 
simple, wholesome food.” ‘This brother was named “Leo” 
(‘lion’). Jestingly, Francis changes this to “Pecorello”’ 
(“little lamb” of God). It is the genuine spirit of his life. 
The brothers adopt for their use an old shed by the fork 
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of a river: it is such cramped quarters that to avoid 
physical inextricability Francis wrote the names above 
their respective places in chalk. ‘To this wretched shelter 
they came at nightfall: here they sat on rainy days and 
encouraged each other, till the evil day when a peasant 
inadvertently stabled an ass in their convent and they 
were homeless. Yet these were to all of the brothers 
the golden days of the order. ‘These same brothers start 
off to preach in Germany; and, since they know only Ja, 
when asked if they are heretics, they innocently answer, 
“Ja,” and are put in stocks! So fraternal were they, we 
are told, that, when children threw stones at them, they 
constantly changed places, each*seeking to protect the 
other. Comic and impressive,—these former lawyers, 
priests, merchants, shifting about in the roadway to re- 
ceive wounds! It was their custom to go trudging along 
with songs, like the troubadours of the time, save that 
they sang to Christ and to Mary. Francis once picked up 
two branches to serve as violin and bow, and proceeded, 
saying, “‘What are we other than God’s singers and 
players who seek to draw hearts upwards, to fill them 
with spiritual joy?” 

We frequently hear of Francis preaching to the birds: 
Giotto’s fresco is immortal. There are other stories of 
this. ‘‘Sister Lark,” said Francis, ‘‘has a hood as we have, 
and is a humble bird; for it goes willingly along the way- 
side and finds a grain of corn for itself.’”’ And Brother 
Giles, hearing the dove coo, said wittily, ‘It teaches us 
how to serve the Lord; for it says not ‘La, 1A’ [‘‘there, 
there’’], but, ‘Qua, qua’ [“‘here, here’’]!” 

Francis himself was the genius of this naiveté. One 
of the brothers wished to sew a piece of foxskin inside his 
tunic as a source of warmth against indigestion: Francis 
feared it would be hypocrisy, therefore insisted that a 
piece be sewed on the outside as well. Of his preaching 
there are many anecdotes. One comes from a college stu- 
dent at Bologna: “His habit was dirty, his appearance 
insignificant, his face not handsome; but God gave his 
word such power that many noble families, among whom 
there was much old-time enmity, allowed themselves to 
be induced to make peace.” Yet the physician who 
treated him in his last illness said he could remember 
well the sermons of others, but never those of Francis. 
Let me conjoin with this the shrewd words of the master 
to one who wished to rebuke certain brothers: ‘And 
herein show thyself truly charitable, that thou dost not 
wish them to be better Christians!’’ What was the vital 
impulse of his amazing earnestness? /{True joy,” he told 
Brother Leo, “‘is when we are walking and preaching from 
town to town and are beaten and driven forth. ‘Then it 
rains, and we are wet and cold and hungry; and we come 
back empty-handed to our house, and brother porter, 
not recognizing us, drives us forth into the chilly fields 
where we have to spend the night.” ‘This is the acme of 
happiness, because it means “‘the conquering of yourself 
in the willing endurance of injustice, contempt, and harsh- 
ness.”” Certainly, the alleged effeminate ideal of Francis 
is quite as harsh as the alleged Spartan. 

Tet me add the quaint anecdote associated with 
Francis’s death: how a crowd was gathered outside, yet 
he persisted in singing the not at all funereal “Canticle of 
the Sun,’’—a herald trumpet of the Renaissance Human- 
ism; whereupon Elias rushed in to complain that such 
was not the way for so holy a man to die, and Francis 
responded that he would die singing, if so he pleased. 

These are serio-comic and yet very significant anec- 
dotes, gleaned from Joergensen’s excellent biography. 
The historian must supply the epochal relation of it all, 
and the philosopher must explain its appeal to-day. The 
tide of Franciscan interest and study and, as I hope, in- 
spiration is growing yearly. He is to liberal Christians 
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a saint by sheer merit. Renan said that the Franciscan 
Reformation was the first and only attempt since apostolic 
times to put Christianity into practice. As an avowed 
silhouette, this is admissible. Francis possessed the 
Eternal Verities. Conceive the Roman Church of the 
thirteenth century, assailed from without by the Hohen- 
staufens, within by apocalyptic heresies and pseudo- 
Aristotelianism. Personify it asa strong man entering a 
battle: in his heart there surges up a desperate sincerity; 
unity of will and force brings clarity of conscience, brings 
his soul’s ideal out into the vividness of a diamond upon 
black. So in the consciousness of the hard pressed 
Church surged up the latent !Christ-spirit,-and became 
articulate in Francis and his order. Francis was to his 
age a perfect replica of the human Christ. The brown- 
robed friars, preaching charity and doing it, carried this 
reproduction of the Christ example into the ends of 
Europe and the Orient. More than all the philosophy of 
the age they vitalized the conception of the ‘Real Pres- 
ence” in the Eucharist. The very anecdotes I have re- 
counted, being whimsical or pathetic, mark a contrast: 
that very contrast proves my point. Duplicity every- 
where—and their transparent earnestness! Profuse in- 
dulgence in high places—and their joyous simplicity! 
Convents filled with droning and dozing monks or wrang- 
ling theologians—the early Franciscans helped the peas- 
ants in the fields, the sufferer upon his bed, despised learn- 
ing, and remembered Francis’s pregnant words: ‘‘ Tantum 
de scientia habet homo quantum operatur’” (‘Man has 
just as much knowledge as he puts into deeds”), 

Saint Francis once had a dream in which he beheld all 
the highways of the world filled with men hastening to 
Assisi to join his order. Could he have seen the sequel 
also!—that they would carry back with them a zeal for 
practical Christianity, for natural virtue, that would 
eventually found hospitals, to be cradles of nascent science; 
that would send the first missions to India and Japan; 
that would arouse art to adorn Italy with the frescos of 
Giotto, Cimabue, and Fra Angelico, and in very truth, as 
in old prophecy, to be the heralds of the new age of the 
Renaissance! 

“We watch to see the slender form pass by 
Of one who cannot die! 
Above him arches, like a shrine alight, 
The jewelled Umbrian night. 
Ah! tear-dimmed eyes and worn, ecstatic face 
And hand upraised to trace 
The Sign of Peace; its sacramental scars 
Kissed by the reverent stars!” 


CamsBripcE, Mass. 
The Fog Shroud. 


—Burr. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There is a strange winter weaver, who sits somewhere 
between the zenith and the nether deeps and weaves 
out of nothing an impalpable world,—soft, gray, yield- 
ing yet clinging, smothering and burying as in a grave of 
wool, of down, of choking feathers, until the earth is 
blotted out, mountains extinguished, the ocean floored 
and built into strange fantastic walls by this bewildering 
substance that has no consistency. Immense masses of 
it are condensed in a few drops of water, and with equal 
facility the drop expands, streams upward and outward 
like the imp freed from the genie’s magic bottle in the 
Arabian tales. It is a mocking, blinding, baffling spirit 
rising into the air with great trailing banners, sinking 
again to cling to the ground, exposing the blue sky in 
patches, unveiling clusters of stars and the wading moon. 
It takes on strange colors as it blots out the sun-pale, 
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sickly greens and yellows, the whole scheme of things 
growing faint and ghastly with a kind of mal de mer of 
nature, a faintness that makes the world tired of itself. 
It is a world of illusion and phantasmagoria, nothing 
real, no foundations, no outlines, no wall, sky, sea, land, 
—all merged in one strange unearthly medium. Only 
by feeling can the great ships find their way into harbors 
and the mouths of rivers. Groping, they seem to reach 
out monster hands like the blind Samson feeling for the 
pillars of the temple. Who can forget the sensation at 
sea when the thick gray blanket encompasses the ship, 
and the solemn fog-bell keeps up its dismal tolling through 
the long black night, to the roll of the vessel and the 
mysterious wash of the unseen waves on the long rising 
and descending swells? 

Through the thick air it is answered, perhaps far off, 
by a ship also astray on the great waste of waters, the 
chartless, limitless sea; and the tolling seems to say 
hoarsely through the long night hours: ‘‘ Keep off or death 
will overtake you. Keep your distance, or you or I, perhaps 
both, are doomed.’ So comes the nameless dread while 
the fog shroud covers you, the long, dull waiting under 
the hoarse clanging of the fog bell, the uneasy slumber’ 
with frightful dreams of shipwreck, until at last, perhaps, 
you awake to bright sunshine, laughing blue sky, a spark- 
ling sea opening out to limitless horizons; little waves 
frisking about the prow with sea-gulls skimming above, 
and throwing off the light from their snowy wings. The 
splendid morning, the fresh breeze, are a strange contrast 
to a night of phantoms, crammed with nightmares. 

Then the soft, stealthy nights on land, when the rain 
has ceased, and the fog pads in like a prowling gray wolf. 
The aureoles of strange colors round the electric lamps, 
the uncanny shadows of tree branches, waving and shift- 
ing like a witches’ dance, have a ghostliness that suggests 
a world of disembodied spirits. But America is a fog- 
land only to a limited degree. It is too persistently sunny 
to have more than spasmodic seasons of fog. One must 
sojourn in London in the autumn, the fog season, 
to witness the most weird and grotesque and horrible 
caprices of this element. Such wonders are then spun 
out of a handful of mist as can never be adequately de- 
scribed. It is a unique climatic condition to be found 
in only one spot on earth. It seems necromancy, witch- 
craft, and magic. ‘There is no accounting for it on natural 
principles, and it transcends all experience. 

Yes, I once was lost in one of these famous blottings- 
out, as if sucked up by a huge sponge, of old Lud’s town. 
I was then new to the vast city and almost a stranger 
to its complex streets and squares. One day I was asked 
by a friend to dine with her at her home a comparatively 
short distance from the place where I was stopping. 
The days were still long. At seven there was daylight 
ordinarily sufficient for a ramble much more extended 
than the one I set out to take in order to reach my friend’s 
house. It was in the Kensington district, and without 
the slightest misgiving, as I skirted leisurely the great 
wall of the Natural History Museum, I noticed a flicker 
of mist in the air. But before I had turned the corner 
of the High Street a great black wing swept down from 
the sky, the street-lamps, just lighted, fainted away 
save for a vague, deceptive, dirty blur that made darkness 
visible and were more misleading than midnight shades. 
Suddenly I found myself going blind. The sickly gleam 
of the sky and of the streets and shops went out completely. 
I was enveloped in black crépe. I put out my hand to 
touch a wall, a lamp-post, anything to cling to and give 
me the assurance of still being on the solid earth. But 
there was nothing but the vision of blackness closing in 
like a dungeon wall. 

It was a horrible position; and, when I realized that I 
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had been swallowed up in a London fog of the peculiar 
variety called black, which there is nothing else like 
it, I was struck with dismay, for in a moment I had lost 
my bearings, and in attempting to go forward found 
myself stumbling over the curb into the street, while 
the black medium oppressed my breathing and filled 
my lungs with something resembling lint or flying down. 
I concluded it would be wise to stand stock still in the 
place where I was and wait for deliverance. I could 
hear footsteps coming near and moving off in the dis- 
tance. Voices reached my ear from persons befogged 
like myself. At least there was a sidewalk, solid stones 
were under my feet: all else had dissolved into a strange, 
impalpable world. 

Presently I heard voices coming toward me of a man 
and a woman,—young, fresh voices. Ifelt assured. ‘They 
sounded to me trustworthy, and I ventured to appeal to 
them as a stranger. I asked if they could by any chance 
guide me to the corner of the street I wished to reach. 
It was like speaking in a telephone to an unknown, un- 
seen person five feet distant. The young man answered 
at once that they were going my way, and I might come 
with them. He said he knew the neighborhood well, 
and thought he had located the place where we were 
standing, and by counting the crossings, as we catne to 
them, he felt pretty sure of finding his way. If I could 
reach the right corner, I assured him I should be safe to 
guide myself to the right house not more than a half 
dozen doors away. What a strange, ghostly walk it was 
through the thick, murky atmosphere! I kept close to 
my unknown friend, assured that he held the clue that at 
last would lead us out of the labyrinth of befogged 
London. He and his companion were to me phantoms, 
as I wasa phantom tothem. ‘Their dim outlines gave me 
no idea of their appearance. Chance met, we were wan- 
dering together through the shadows of a strange, in- 
visible world. 

I trusted myself to my guide with the assurance of 
his honesty and good intentions; but I was told later that 
it was a very risky thing, under the circumstances, to 
appeal for help to a passer-by, as robbery, even murder, 
had been committed under conditions so favorable for 
the work of the thief and the assassin. But I had no 
sense of fear. We seemed to be merely disembodied 
spirits wandering through one of Dante’s circles, and 
meeting with appropriate adventures. 

After a walk of five minutes we came to the place my 
young friend—for such I must call him—told me was the 
desired corner, though no corner was visible or appreci- 
able, only blank shades of Erebus. I thanked him warmly 
and we parted. Then began my gropings and stumblings 
after the right house. It was some time before I achieved 
this simple adventure at the risk of falling down area- 
ways, and after climbing once or twice the wrong steps 
and ringing at the wrong door. But at last the feat was 
achieved, and the right door opened upon my anxious 
friends, who had pictured me irretrievably lost in the 
wilds of London. As a fact, I had been lucky in my 
adventure, as other guests coming to that dinner in a 
cab were driven for more than an hour back and forth 
past the entrance to the street before the way was found. 

Many a time, from my window that autumn, I watched 
to see the mists boil up from some vast unseen cauldron, 
white, gray, yellow, purple, black, and slowly envelop the 
great city in its fog shroud until the cloud-capped towers 
and vast walls and innumerable chimneys became the 
baseless fabric of a dream. London, the most substan- 
tial of all cities to the eye in normal guise, would gradu- 
ally melt, dissolve, fade into blank nothingness in an illu- 
sion more wonderful than any magician ever dreamed, 
until a strong wind or the sun’s piercing ray came to dis- 
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solve the spell. To see old St. Paul’s vanish as if blown 
upon by the whiff of a wizard’s pipe was no less marvel- 
lous than to see it emerge by another caprice of the 
magician that controlled its transformation. The bells 
sounding with a muffled tone as of ringing under water, 
the street traffic softened to strange rumblings and 
hoarse noises, made the vast congregation of human 
dwellings, with its millions of souls, one of the most 
spectral, mysterious, and unearthly of spectacles. It was 
like waking after death and finding yourself in the midst 
of a great multitude of people you could not see, but could 
vaguely hear,—environs of a densely populated place that 
seemed a desert. But this unique attribute of London 
only adds to the fascination, the mystery, the inexplicable 
charm that hangs over, surrounds, and fairly permeates 
the very bricks and stones of which the monster city is 
composed. ‘There is much that is dull and uninteresting 
about it in places, but there is nothing commonplace. 
It has a sturdy individuality of its own; and, however its 
climatic conditions may inconvenience you, still you feel 
they are essential to its sombre moods, its mysterious 
brooding gloom and misanthropy that make it unlike 
all other places on the earth’s surface. 
Sumit, N.J. 


Church Unity. 


A series of Sunday afternoon lectures is going on in 
the Harvard Church of Brookline, of which Dr. A. W. 
Vernon is pastor, in which representatives of six denomi- 
nations are discussing frankly what they consider essen- 
tial elements in their thought of the church. We take 
a few passages from the address of Rev. Alexander Mann, 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston, as stenographically re- 
ported for the Congregationalist and revised by Dr. 
Mann :— 


I believe that the great catholic Church of the future 
is not going to come together on the basis of any irre- 
ducible minimums on the part of the various great Chris- 
tian communions. I do not believe that we can go back 
in history to the fourth century, or to the fourteenth, and 
find there the model of what the great comprehensive 
Church of Jesus Christ is to be on this earth in the ages 
to come. I cannot believe that the long and glorious 
history of these various Christian communions is, as it 
were, to be wiped out. On the contrary, I think of the 
Church of the future as Saint John thought of the Holy 
City, when he said that all the nations ‘were to bring their 
distinctive glory and excellency into it. So I love to 
think of the Church of the future that it is to be a church 
not of minimums, as some one has said, but of maximums; 
that it is to be the church into which every great Chris- 
tian communion shall bring its own distinguishing glory, 
its own peculiar excellence, make its own contribution, 
which in the providence of God and under the guidance 
of his Spirit it has wrought out pase" its separate 
existence as an independent body. . 

The day, I may fairly say, has come in the Episcopal 
Church when she rejoices to recognize and acclaim the 
Christian ministries of the great Protestant communions. 
We have, I think, largely repented us of our un-Christian 
attitude in that respect. We are glad to confess the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God in those great communions where 
we see so evidently the manifestation of the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit. It is no question—or it will come, I believe, 
in time to be regarded as no question—of the comparative 
validity of the various ministries of the Church. The 
one question will be, What is the ministry which beyond 
others will tend to bring us together? 

Here the Episcopal Church occupies an unique place in 
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American Christianity. If we believe in the providence 
of God, if we really believe in the divine leading of events, 
it must mean something that there is one great commun- 
ion in closest sympathy with the great Protestant com- 
munions, rejoicing with them in the results of that mighty 
reformation, confessing with them those great principles 
of the sacred responsibility of the individual and the 
immediate access of the soul to God, of the necessity for 


proving all things by Holy Scripture,—it must mean 


something that one great communion in so close touch 
with the other communions has preserved a ministry 
which witnesses to the continuity of the Christian body 
here on earth. 

We have seen the Episcopate developed into the 
Papacy, we have seen it developed into the great patri- 
archates of the Eastern Church, we have seen it devel- 
oped in the Anglican communion into the diocesan Epis- 
copate. And all these may pass, just as the early Epis- 
copate of each city passed. I do not pretend to dip into 
the future and to say what form it may take in a reunited 
Church; but I do believe this, that the ministry of fifteen 
centuries will not be set aside, that the ministry which 
to-day is the ministry of some two-thirds of the Christians 
here on earth must be seriously considered. 

The Episcopal Church stands midway. It is our glory, 
and it is frequently our reproach. We are not Roman 
enough for some even of our own members, and we are 
not Protestant enough for some others of our own mem- 
bers. We hold within our membership, I suppose, men 
of about as contrary views with regard, let us say, to 
sacramental doctrine and to the order of the ministry as 
can be found in any great communion outside of us. 
Yet we do hold together. 

I am not thinking—the thought may occur to some of 
you—that this Episcopal Church is going to absorb Amer- 
ican Protestantism. On the contrary, you would be 
much more likely to absorb us. But I cannot forget 
that we do stand with one hand, as it were, touching the 
great Roman communion, and with the other touching 
the various Protestant bodies; that we are with the 
Roman Catholic in his intense realization of the Church 
as the body of Christ and the sacraments as the expres- 
sion of the energizing Christ in that body, and we are one 
with the great Protestant communions in those distinc- 
tive principles of which I spoke only a moment ago. 
Does it mean nothing? - Or, in the providence of God, 
does the Episcopal Church stand here, not to absorb 
others into it, but in this day of division to interpret the 
Roman Catholic to his Protestant brother, to interpret 
the Protestant to his Roman Catholic brother, and so in 
God’s providence to fulfil a function which seems to have 
been peculiarly intrusted to us? 


Spiritual Life, 


Any one can carry his burden, however heavy, till 
nightfall. Any one can do his work, however hard, for 
one day. Any one can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, 
purely, till the sun goes down. And this is all that life 
ever really means.—British Weekly. 


wt 


The one great thing we need is to believe that in charac- 
ter and service lies the true life of a human creature. 
Until we do believe that with our hearts and souls, the 
higher regions are still closed to our powers, and they 
live, stunted and perverted, at their lower tasks. It is 
only to man daring to think of himself nobly, divinely,— 
ay, as the son of God,—that there comes the possibility 
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of putting his human powers to their perfect use. Char- 
acter and service both fling their doors wide open to him 
who knows himself the son of God.—Phillips Brooks. 


& 


Nothing can lessen the dignity and value of humanity 
so long as the religion of love, of unselfishness, and devo- 
tion endures; and none can destroy the altars of this 
faith for us so long as we feel ourselves still capable of 
love.—Amuel. 

ot 


The ten commandments, mostly negative, or laws of 
not doing, are not, all together, as weighty and broad 
upon the conscience as Christ’s one positive law, “‘Do 
ye unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you”’ Not even the thunders of Sinai are any match 
for the silent thunders of Calvary.—Horace Bushnell. 


Personality. 


There probably never was a time when the whole 
range of human susceptibilities was more thoroughly 
ransacked for new wants, new interests, new literary and 
artistic tastes. We cannot be indifferent to these demands. 
Not bread and butter only, but to some extent culture 
itself, depends on our power to minister to them. It is 
expected of the man of culture that he will be able to set 
truth in striking lights and awaken new ideas. It is 
part of his business to be original. Now, surely, to let 
one’s self be influenced by other minds, even by the master 
minds of all time, will be to endanger this originality. 
In occupying ourselves with their ideas we shall lose our 
own. Weshall have to be content to reflect their wisdom, 
to shine, as it were, in a borrowed light. Such a practice, 
it might be said, may dolittle harm in some cases. Itmay 
work very well with those in whom originality does not 
count, those who have nothing to do but work on given 
methods or teach accepted doctrines. But for any one 
so placed that he must before all things bring to his work 
the force of an original personality, it would seem to mean 
irreparable loss. In short, if a man has any original 
ideas, the counsel of wisdom is that he should guard 
them. Let him not go and steep his mind in the thoughts 
of others unless he wants to be their mouth-piece. He 
will lose his personality in that fashion. He will no longer 
be an individual by himself, with whom the world has 
to reckon, but simply one of the crowd, whose mind is 
swayed by ideas which are the world’s and which are 
the instruments whereby the world moulds the crowd 
into their common shape. 

This, then, is the kind of theory wherehy the condi- 
tions which already make so powerfully for the worship 
of mere distinctiveness come to be intellectually rein- 
forced. Is it tenable? In the first place, there should 
be no delusion as to the importance of personality. ‘The 
need for that is not confined to some walks of life only, 
but is found practically everywhere. It is the biggest 
asset with which a man can enter the business world, and 
a littérateur or an artist without it is probably a failure 
from the beginning. The only question is whether what 
we call culture,—the practice of assiduously acquainting 
ourselves with what other minds have thought and felt— 
will be injurious to it. And it seems to me that we are 
beating the air in this matter until we gain some clear 
idea of what personality and originality are,—what it is 
to be original and to be a person. 

When I look to the world’s brightest examples of 
original genius, so far from finding that that submissive, 
receptive attitude of mind—that willingness to accept the 
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guidance and wisdom of the great past which we have 
spoken about—was injurious to them, I seem to find that 
it was just what made them. A man’s personality is a 
thing which needs to be made. He does not bring it full 
fledged into the world with him. Strange as it may seem, 
personality is a thing which a man absorbs from his en- 
vironment as a plant absorbs air and light. He acquires 
it, little by little, out of the common storehouse of the 
world’s wisdom. ‘The elements out of which he builds 
it are gathered from all lands and all ages. He did not 
create any one of them. ‘They were there already in the 
world before he was born. In him they are only brought 
together. Weareall plagiarists. In the last resort every- 
thing we have or know is borrowed. 

This truth is not very difficult to admit in the case of 
common men and women. When we look at a great 
original genius, however, we are apt to think that he is 
an exception. What we see first in him is not his debt 
to the past, but his independence of it. This first view 
is not all wrong. ‘The original genius 7s different from 
the people who surround him. He is a man whose ideas 
are his own and who takes his own way. He stands out 
against his own time, holds startling opinions, does un- 
usual deeds. His generation does not understand him, and 
he may even have to pay the tragic penalty of it,—be 
hated, ostracized, imprisoned, even done to death. But 
there is a further truth. After we have seen all that 
can be seen of his difference from others, we have not 
yet seen the real man. If we look but a little closer, we 
shall find that, despite the widest gulf which severs the 
man of genius from common men, there is between him 
and them a unison of spirit more profound and real 
than they know; and it is this which makes him great. 
It is his real oneness with men’s own inner souls which 
makes them feel his power. ‘This it is which makes his 
words come home to them whether they will or not, and 
makes them feel that he is right even while they try to 
disbelieve him. In the long run, the power of the genius 
over his less enlightened brethren rests on the fact that 
he and they are built of the same material. He knows 
what they know, has been where they have been, has 
learned all that they have learned, and outreaches them. He 
turns out to be different from them, not because he be- 
longs to some other world or other order of things, but 
simply because he has learned better than they what they, 
too, have tried to learn. That apparently most prepos- 
terous view which he thinks right is just what his gen- 
eration would have seen to be right had they learned well 
their own lessons. ‘They have but to read back their own 
history, listen to their own teachers, copy their own heroes 
as deeply and truly as he has done, to see that his policy, 
"his theory, his style or method was the right one. That 
rebellion of his against the past was really what all the 
past had been waiting for, had people only had eyes to 
see. ‘The proof of all which is that they come to see,—they 
or their children. ‘T'ardily, one after another, the great 
man’s contemporaries and successors come to understand 
him,—yield to follow in his footsteps, accept his reading 
of things, embrace his despised and rejected message as 
a very gospel, and raise their altars to the prophet they 
have stoned. 

Personality, then, whether of a great man or of any one 
of ourselves, is simply so much of the wisdom of the world 
brought into the focus of an individual life. The elements 
of it lie, so to speak, diffused all about us, in books, in 
teachers, in the political and moral and religious usages 
of our time, in the traditions we inherit, in the habits 
we form, in the language we learn, in the whole social 
atmosphere which envelops us. And just because these 
common influences are the very material of our personal- 
ity, personality itself is no such unintelligible thing as 
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it is sometimes represented to be. A man’s personality 
is not some peculiar treasure in his breast, some myste- 
rious flickering flame of inward fire which he can only 
describe in metaphors, and which he must set about try- 
ing to ‘‘cultivate’’ before he can possess it. To cultivate 
personality is, of course, a laudable aim. What one wants 
to condemn are only the strange misconceptions which 
gather round the endeavor. It is nota process of morbidly 
groping in the entrails of one’s own mind, feeling about 
for some impalpable, elusive something which very likely 
isn’t there. Personality zs just one’s centralized ex- 
perience of the world, and there is no way of making 
it greater except by making that experience greater and 
more centralized; in other words, being a bigger, broader, 
better man or woman. Every intellectual achievement, 
every moral victory, every bit of solid work, will leave 
personality richer, profounder, more delicate. In fact, 
to cultivate it, the plan is don’t cultivate it. Let it alone 
and do your duty, and it will grow.—E. Benjamin Andrews, 
in International Journal of Ethics. 


An Early Song. 


The spring has come, you say? Spring never goes; 
Spring is not that which comes before the rose,— 
Not that alone,—the far, deep heart of things 

Is vital with innumerable springs. 


In depth of winter comes a smell of earth, 

And pale arbutus flushes ’neath the snow,— 

Deep down the life-blood pulses; Spring is here,— 

Brave Spring, sweet Spring, that comes but will not go. 
—Grace Duffield Goodwin, 


Peace in Life.* 


BY REV. GEORGE EF. MACILWAIN. 


The one thing that the church will always and ever 
have to do is to speak peace to men’s spirits and to set 
them free from bondage and harassment of soul. The 
thing has its material side. I would sooner spend money 
for peace than to spend it for anything else I know. I 
would go lean in my stomach, shabby on my back, and 
sparse in my pleasures, if by such sacrificing I could lay 
up a large store of peace. And I would do it as an invest- 
ment. It sometimes seems to me—as I doubt not it 
does to all of you in the same way—that my own calling 
uses up peace with reckless extravagance. It is a yearly 
problem with me to lay up enough poise of mind and 
quiet of heart in the summer time to last me through the 
year. I do not always succeed in doing it. I often 
think that, if I could have the early autumn’s outlook last 
through the whole year, my preaching would be different. 
After one has been out for a season’s intercourse with 
Nature, has got her way again, has entered into fresh 
communion with the even flow of the great world’s life, 
and has felt afresh the kinship with all that is,—after 
that there is a period when preaching seems as natural as 
life. Praying is just the welling up of spirit to meet the 
things that are all about. I suppose that being a lawyer 
is just the same, that doing business of any kind is just 
the same. 

The months go by, and little by little the summer’s 
great lessons dim and slip away; and we do our work by 
tightening the screws and jamming down on the machin- 
ery and by saying to ourselves that we just must. If 
there were fourteen months in the year instead of twelve, 
it seems to me sometimes that I should land in the valley 
of desolation before the year’s end comes. It is so easy 
to work when work is expression, so hard even to live 
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when life is a contest; and so I say that peace has its 
market value. It is a thing that we would be willing to 
buy if we could; but it has never yet been put upon the 
market. It is a subtle something that steals into one’s 
heart, and we never know whom to pay or how to get it 
when it has gone. 

Peace is not content. It is not satisfaction. Indeed 
it may be just the opposite of these. But with peace 
one is ready for life, and without it one lives a life of 
drudgery. The nearest synonym for it is ‘‘poise,’’ one’s 
sense of balance,—the feeling of the perpendicular. To 
have one’s feet on the ground, to feel the solidity of the 
firm earth, to sense the stars overhead where they be- 
long, and to know that the currents of life keep their 
proper direction as they pass through us,—this is to be 
ready for life. But to live in a world where things are 
topsy-turvy, where our efforts seem to run counter to the 
currents of the world, and where war, war, war, is the 
record of each day,—that is to use up force faster than 
we can make it. 

Now a man can go through much if he has the sanctu- 
ary of peace inside. After all, human life is made much 
after the pattern of the old Jewish temple. There is the 
outer court where the crowd comes in; there is the place 
of the altar where the customary sacrifices of morning, 
noon, and evening are offered up; but, beside all this, 
there is the inner shrine, the holy of holies, into which 
none but the high priest of this particular temple enters, 
and he perhaps but once a year. If things are right in 
the inner shrine, they will somehow adjust themselves in 
the altar-room and in the crowded court. If things are 
not right in the inner shrine, life is a tiresome, baffling 
puzzle. How sadly desolate a great deal of human life 
is when it is judged by this standard! ‘This, I take it, 
is where the thing that under its various manifestation,— 
which is essentially the same in all of its manifestations,— 
the thing that is called the New Thought gets its present 
hold on life. Under cover of a lot of mistaken science and 
bad metaphysics that movement has somehow managed 
to spread the mantle of peace over many tired hearts, 
and those who have thus been blessed know what they 
have received. It is not a subject for argument, any 
more than the experience of love is a subject for argu- 
ment. No matter how foolish the rational basis of this 
thing is, it has brought to those who have really entered 
into it a sense of poise, a sensation of spiritual peace, 
and they know that the thing is real. I have long ago 
admitted that a man or woman can do splendid work 
on an irrational basis for life if the life basis only holds 
them up; and that, conversely, a man or a woman can 
live wretchedly on the most splendidly reasoned phi- 
losophy when they have not really gotten the thing under 
their feet. There is no external application that will 
touch the fittings of the inner shrine. 

For instance, I cannot go to the seashore armed with 
maps and charts and nautical almanacs and books on 
astronomy and mathematical tools, and sit there and read 
and argue out the motions of winds and tides and heav- 
enly bodies, and thus get their soul-smoothing message in 
my heart. I may know more about these things than 
ten men can render reason for, but some ignorant, un- 
lettered, tired-out soul that has worked herself out sell- 
ing tape and buttons through a long year in a department 
store, and who for a short two weeks lingers on the same 
shore, opening her soul to the moving wonder that is 
about her, will get the spiritual furniture that she needs, 
while I wait for it in vain. Life is not a thing to be 
figured out. Thought, research, calculation, all have 
their place, but religion, peace, is an experience, and it 
comes like the blowing of the wind. 

_ There is much to be said, I think, for the Oriental 
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habit of contemplation, and I like to say this because it 
is so contrary to modern tendencies. We to-day, like 
Moses of old, are more likely to go out in front of the 
rock where we have been told water is and smite it with 
our pick or our hammer, or to use a little dynamite and 
shoot the well and make it give up its treasures. When 
people talk about the effort that uses quiet for its method 
and contemplation for its means, we are disposed to 
raise our eyebrows. ‘There are, though, heavenly king- 
doms that are not to be taken by violence. There are 
“waiting for 
the moving of the waters.’”’ There are times—times 
that try’ men’s souls—when one has just to sit.down, in 
the highway or out of it, and trust to the chance of seeing 
the glory of God go by. There are “kinds” of devils, 
even now, that come not out save by prayer and fasting. 
There is a thin edge, which the soul may take on that 
cuts into the very kernel of things and lays bare the 
richness that we all seek. All of this is summed up under 
the Oriental habit of contemplation. Iam no worshipper 
of the wise men of the east, particularly when they are 
out of the east, where they belong, but we, who storm the 
heights and take even the devil by the horns, come up 
at times against things that will not open to us, thus 
coming. Some things are lost the minute you begin to 
talk about them. ‘There are no words for their expres- 
sion. At the sound of the voice the spirit vanishes. We 
can’t even tell each other under what tree we sat when 
this or that happened. All that we know is that, whereas 
we were once blind, now we see again, and it all came, 
too, when we least expected it. 

I believe that a large part of the business of a church, 
in these piping times, rests right along these lines. To 
follow them is to thread a maze. No man can lead 
another through it. No man can undertake to go through 
himself, setting the day and the hour. So, preaching 
along this order always seems to hard-headed men,—and 
are not we all hard-headed if we may tell it ourselves?— 
always seems to hard-headed men to be dim, elusive, and 
impracticable. So we turn fiercely upon the church and 
demand results. Give us practical showings of what you 
are for. What is more practical than a man with a new 
heart? What is more after the fashion of the market- 
place than spiritual efficiency? What sooner tells the 
number of a man’s days than his failure to find the fresh 
springing fountain that will make him a new man day 
by day? ‘There are things that lie deeper than reforms, 
good as reforms may be. There are things that count 
more in the day’s life than the correction of abuses, 
though the abuses need to be corrected. I want, first of 
all in the world, men that feel like reforming things, 
men that feel like correcting abuses, men that have the 
courage for doing the practical work that the times call 
so loudly for. Back of all this zeal of the present must 
be the rejuvenation of soul. After we are all through 
with this urgency of the present and have gone on to 
other fresh urgencies, there will still be, for the men that 
are then alive, this same experience of tarnishing the 
glass of the spirit and of needing somehow to get its 
brightness restored, and there will be some agency that 
stands for that thing, and it will be in effect, if not in name, 
a church. 

It is a great thing to have in the world an institution 
that stands for spiritual peace. It is a great thing, 
among business houses and hurry and push and all this 
that fills the days, among these things to have some- 
thing that stands for just the opposite,—rest, quiet, con- 
tent, poise, and all this train of things that go into the 
legacy of peace. It all stands for an eternal need in 
human life. 

ToLEDoO, OxIO. 
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Robert Chaffin and his Descendants.* 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG. 

The History of Robert Chaffin and of other 
Chaffins in America is a noteworthy and 
thorough piece of genealogical work, done 
with fidelity and with evidently an earnest 
hearty family interest. Rev. William L. 
Chaffin is well equipped for it. He is a 
clergyman of fine sweet spirit and is the 
longest settled Unitarian minister in the 
United States, his settlement in North 
Easton, Mass., where he is still in service 
as senior pastor, having lasted forty-five 
years. He is author of the History of Easton, 
Mass., and of other historical works. Fort- 
unate in his own parentage, his father having 
been at once a teacher and also a devoted 
moral influence in the rural community in 
which he lived, and fortunate also in his 
wife whose assistance in this work, especially 
in preparing the indices, he fittingly acknowl- 
edges, he has also brought to his task great 
industry in research and painstaking accu- 
racy in the results. 

The book is not only of interest to the 
family of which it is the genealogical record. 
With its brief but ample narratives of the 
lives of many individuals, its references to 
early branches of the Chaffin family in 
England and the South, also to other New 
England families connected by intermar- 
riage, and with its description of habits of 
New England in early days and the sharp 
contrasts with modern luxurious and labor- 
saving ways thus suggested, the volume 
becomes of more general interest. On the 
whole it presents a picture of New England 
character and influence as exhibited not 
only within New England, but welling over 
into our Western and Pacific States, and thus 
helping to mould and inspire the growth 
of the republic. 

It is certainly an interesting family. There 
is no especially eminent instance of any 
individual member of it rising to the most 
eonspicuous heights in statesmanship or 
war or literature or public office, though 
there are many names of local celebrity. 
One of the name, Eugene W. Chafin, has 
twice been the candidate of the National 
Prohibitory party for President. But there 
is—what perhaps is really better and what 
also is happily true of so many of our New 
England families—a striking average and 
range of hard practical common sense, of 
faithful, industrious, temperate, frugal, and 
useful living, of earnest wholesome influence 
in church and school and social life, and 
of bold, manly, outspoken, independent 
free thought in politics and religion. Too 
many for special mention here are the men 
and women who have been very pillars of 
stability and usefulness in their communi- 
ties,—devoted teachers, physicians, me- 
chanics, leaders in good causes, officials 
in public service and loyal soldiers in the 
war for American independence and in the 
later war for the freedom of the blacks and 
for national union. 

Mr. Chaffin has been aided by the cordial 
co-operation of many of the Chaffin descend- 
ants whose help in supplying material he 
acknowledges, especially the encouragement 
of Mr. J. H. Stockham, a man of large public 
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spirit who seems to have suggested to the 
author and urged upon him the preparation 
of this work. , 

Mr. Chaffin has interwoven many local 
and taking anecdotes, like that of the broken 
cider jug which is the theme of some of 
Holman Day’s verses. These are quoted 
in the book in connection with the story. 
Interesting, too, are the numerous photo- 
graphs of men and women of this genealogy, 
among them the venerated face of Mr. 
Chaffin’s adopted mother, his father’s fa- 
vorite sister. ‘These photographs illustrate 
and exemplify, in the strong and character- 
istic faces they present, the proverbial 
qualities of the many thorough-going, master- 
ful, and nation-building New England fam- 
ilies of which this is one. 

The work is of special personal interest 
to me not only on account of my regard 
for the author who was born in my native 
country, but because a branch of the family 
lived in my native town, where was the 
scene of the story of the broken cider jug 
which was as familiar there as a household 
word, and where Rodney Chaffin was the 
village carpenter who worked on my father’s 
house and whose children were my _school- 
mates. 


Literature, 
Ernst Troeltsch.* 


BY FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


In the last twenty years Ernst Troeltsch 
of Heidelberg has been growing into the 
highest eminence as a theologian, and prob- 
ably no one is now more provocative of 
thought than hé. He holds a chair of sys- 
tematic theology, but his treatment of the 
subject is marked by extraordinary origi- 
nality and modernity which make his dis- 
cussion intensely interesting and stimula- 
tive of fresh insight. Nothing is brought to 
a finish, no trimly-planned logical system 
seems to result from his labor. The scholas- 
tic mind complains that he has not yet 
found himself. That is, after all, to say 
that a movement of thought is going on 
through him. ‘The spectacle is that of a 
powerful mind which, beginning with Ritsch- 
lian points of view, reacted and advanced 
beyond Ritschl. One can observe the in- 
fluence of Eucken, and the originality em- 
phasized above is consistent with an assimi- 
lation of the philosophic views of Windelband 
and Rickert, and, in recent years, still more 
noticeably of the political science of Jellinek 
and the sociological and economic studies of 
Max Weber. 

Troeltsch is not merely a philosopher. He 
is a philosopher-historian, and in 1912 he 
published a formidable work of a thousand 
pages, Die Sociallehren der  christlichen 
Kirche, which, as Wernle justly observes, 
will furnish provocations and materials for 
theological and historical inquiry for years 
to come. It is a history of the relation of 
Christianity to the social life of man, and is 
a significant landmark of the transition 
from a merely doctrinal to a richer and pre- 
eminently sociological comprehension of the 
Christian past. 

All this is said to call attention to the value 

* PROTESTANTISM AND Procress. A historical study of 
the relation of Protestantism to the modern world. By 


Ernst ‘Troeltsch. Translated _by . Montgomery. 
Crown Theological Library. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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and significance of the little book which now 
introduces Troeltsch to a wider circle of 
English and American readers. It is only 
recently that our theological schools have 
arrived at a serious study of the history of 
Protestantism, and the very definition of the 
undertaking has been embarrassing. Given 
the result of our modern life of to-day with 
its inherited institutions and interests and 
habits and propensities, given all the com- 
plex of economic, political, scientific, artistic 
agencies which lay hold of our lives, what is 
the element contributed by Protestantism in 
all this? “Is the religious idea of Protestant- 
ism the generative energy of this modern 
life, or is it only a guiding and shaping influ- 
ence? In tracing the development of this 
life since the sixteenth century, what shall 
be identified as the phenomena of a history 
of Protestantism? Nay, what indeed is the 
essence, the simple, internal, dynamic element 
of Protestantism itself as religion in distinc- 
tion from other types of religion? These are 
not mere academic questions. They are of 
great practical interest. They are the ques- 
tions by which we adjust our personal rela- 
tions to the world in which we are born. 

It is not here proposed to rewrite Troeltsch’s 
book or to enter into discussion with it. 
The purpose is to herald the book and claim 
attention to it. The last chapter brings us 
to some closer apprehension of the essence 
of Protestantism in its central being as re- 
ligion, as religious thought and feeling; and 
the interesting modernity of ‘Troeltsch’s 
method appears here in striking fashon. 
We are no longer to understand and express 
the historic movement by some position 
maintained by Luther or other initiators of 
the movement. We are to understand and 
express by that which, once originated by 
the Reformers, had a maturation “in the 
dark and unexplored depths of the psychic 
life of the nations,” and ultimately displayed 
the change accomplished there in the phi- 
losophy and literature which result from that 
common psychic life. It is in such persons, 
therefore, as Kant, Fichte, Carlyle, and 
Emerson that we are to find the revelation 
of the meaning of Protestantism, and not in 
the creeds of the Reformers. When thus 
studied, Protestantism would seem to be in- 
dubitably fundamental to the development 
of modern life. The’ religion of the modern 
world is essentially determined by Protes- 
tantism.. Many persons could have said that 
without a moment’s thought, but then how 
little such persons know of the complex facts 
of their world. 

The bulk of the book is, however, devoted 
to a different question; the question, namely, 
whether Protestantism has been the actual 
creator of the modern world as seen in the 
family, law, state, economics and society, 
science and art. The answer is a negative 
one. Protestantism has only secured greater 
freedom of development for this modern life. 
In the discussion which comes to this result 
we are offered considerations of extraordi- 
‘nary interest. One of the most interesting 
matters is the advocacy given to the thesis 
of Max Weber,—the view that Calvinism is 
indirectly and involuntarily responsible for 
the development of the modern capitalistic 
system, though this Frankenstein monster 
has become a power now directly opposed 
to genuine Calvinism and Protestantism. 

‘There are persons who, remembering days 
spent on some dry manual of ‘“ Ecclesiastical 
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History” (odious name!), doubt the expendi- 

ture of time on such a subject. Let them 

infer from ‘Troeltsch’s book the interest 

which church history can excite to-day. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. . 
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THE LokB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net 
per volume.—Four more volumes of this 
valuable series are now obtainable and in- 
crease one’s sense of satisfaction in a series 
long desired and needed, at last adequately 
planned and supplied. Two volumes com- 
plete the set of the plays of Euripides, of 
which we have previously spoken. The 
publishers have given us the most enjoyable 
translation, that of W. Arthur S. Way; and 
those scholars who crave exact literalness 
have the Greek at hand to supply it for 
themselves. The books are a delight. The 
second of the four volumes of Appian’s 
Roman History, translated by Horace 
White LL.D., is also ready. This covers 
the fragments of “Numidian Affairs” and 
“Macedonian Affairs,’ together with the 
books on the Illyrian, Syrian, and Mithri- 
datic wars. ‘The fourth of the new volumes 
gives the poems of Catullus, whose name 
stands not lower than third on the list of 
Roman poets, translated by F. W. Cornish, 
M.A., and Tzbullus, translated by Prof. J. P. 
Postgate, Litt.D. To these are added an 
exquisite translation of “The Eve of St. 
Agnes, ”’—Pervigilium Veneris,—that delicate, 
lovely poem, which Prof. J. W. Mackail, who 
translates it, calls “‘the first clear note of the 
new romanticism which transformed classical 
into medizval literature.” ‘It is the earliest 
known poem belonging in spirit to the Middle 


_ Ages,” with date and authorship all unknown. 


The refrain, ‘‘Cras amet qui nunquam amavit 
quique amavit cras amet,’’ becomes in this 
graceful rendering, “To-morrow shall be 
love for the loveless, and for the lover to- 
morrow shall be love,” which may give an 
idea of the poetic spirit which pervades the 
translation as the original. ; 


ULTIMA VERITAS AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Washington Gladden. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—In a small but most attrac- 
tive volume Dr. Gladden has gathered his 
poetic utterances during along career. They 
differ widely in merit, but are alike in one 
important feature—sincerity. There are no 
poses, no labored struggles for expression, 
but everywhere the atmosphere of entire 


‘sincerity. Dr. Gladden is at his best, we 
_are disposed to believe, in his hymns and 


other religious poems, and not a few of his 
poems have not only found their way into 
hymnals, but have become the treasured 
possession of thoughtful minds, “Ultima 
Veritas,’ ““The Disciple,’”’ ‘‘The Doubter,” 
and ‘“‘The Believer” are among such. As 
an instance of blended melody and dispute 
we venture to quote from Dr. Gladden’s 
Hymn for the dedication of the Mark 
Hopkins Memorial Hall the following lines: 
“O love divine, all life is thine, 

Thy changeless bounty crowns our years, 
Thy fadeless splendors round us shine, 

Thy hand upholds the rolling years. 


“Thy gifts, O God, are large and free, 
Yet best, of all Thy love bestows, 

The souls wherein Thy light we see, 
The lips whereon Thy message glows.” 


Dr. Gladden’s book with its unpretentious 
contents should have, and doubtless will have, 
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a warm welcome from the many to whom his 
name long has stood for help and inspiration. 


Tue MINISTER AND THE Boy. A Hand- 
book for Churchmen engaged in Boys’ 
Work. By Allen Hoben, Ph.D. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. $1 net. 
Dr. Hoben has been a pastor in Waupun, 
Wis., and Detroit, Mich., and he is now 
associate professor of practical theology in 
the University of Chicago, and field secre- 
tary of the Chicago Juvenile Protective 
Association. His book is the outcome of 
his experience and practice. There is almost 
nothing of theory init. Its tone is decidedly 
masculine, and its effect will be to strengthen 
the more virile aspects of religion. He thinks 
well of the boys and poorly of the religion 
that treats boys as bad; and to the minister 
who wants to get into touch with the boys, 
to help them and to be helped by them, he 
offers many suggestions of great value. 


Tse Port oF DREAMS. By Miriam Alex- 
ander. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net.—One would like to know how 
many novels have been written with the 
stirring times of Prince Charlie for a back- 
ground, how many times the tale of dauntless 
courage, sttpreme devotion, broken hopes, 
for an ideal that failed, has been repeated 
with varying characters and from different 
points of view. This prize story, which 
won $1,250 for its skillfully woven complica- 
tions of character and incident, is full of 
striking scenes. The wiles of women, the 
plots and counterplots of desperate men, 
the play of circumstance are combined with 
unexpected chances and results. It is a 
romantic story of love and adventure, well 
put together. 


THe Happy Warrior. By A. M. S. 
Hutchinson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35 net.—Distinctive among recent novels, 
partly because of its plot interest and partly 
because of its high literary qualities, is this 
story of a true heir, done out of his inheri- 
tance by an inner necessity as much as by 
the pressure of compelling circumstance. 
As boy and as man the happy warrior de- 
serves his title. The general course of the 
story holds the interest, and from it stand 
out two or three scenes which are memorable 
for their strength or for their pathos. The 
book deserves the enthusiastic admiration 
generously accorded by its London critics. 


Miscellaneous. 


Robert Collyer’s sermon on The Overplus 
of Blossom, recently printed in the Christian 
Register, is issued in attractive pamphlet 
form by the School of Printing, North End 
Union, Boston. It has a fine picture of 
Dr. Collyer as frontispiece, and an apple- 
blossom cover. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston, we 
have received: Primitive Christianity and 


Early Criticisms, by A. S. Garretson ($1.50 | 


net). The title-page calls it “A Work of 
Negation,’”’ which it certainly is. It covers a 
vast field of history and philosophy, and is of 
necessity sketchy, much of it consisting of 
quotations and epitomes. Wholly different 
in character is A Race’s Redemption, by John 
Leard Dawson ($1.50 net), which expounds 
the idea of an evolution of redemption 
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through Christ. The final form of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, we are told, implies a full 
view of the life history of God and of his Son, 
from the conditions prior to the incarnation 
until the conditions which must prevail after 
Christ surrenders the completed kingdom to 
his Father. Was Christ Divine, by William 
W. Kinsley ($1 net), tries by the use of 
modern ideas in physics and psychology to 
find a meeting-ground for Trinitarians and 
Unitarians in a new statement of the nature 
and work of Jesus. Few Unitarians will, 
however, be interested in the point of view 
here adopted. Mountains of the Bible, by 
J.J.Summerbell ($1 net), is a series of chap- 
ters devotional and didactic in aim, based 
upon a Biblical literalism-that is not troubled 
by modern critical views. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
“Tt is printed in excellent taste.” 
} Rev. H. G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 
“T should say it is something that would be of distinct 
use.” Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance, Bosion. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOGIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN 


TBE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 26. 
THE RURAL PROBLEM AND 
THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 


By Josrern W. Strout. 


In the last thirty years the cities have grown 
enormously at the expense of the rural districts. 
The larger opportunities for business enterprise 
and the more interesting life of the towns have 
attracted the active and energetic young men 
and women of the country, and they have gone, 
leaving behind them the slow and more conser- 
vative part of the population. The rural prob- 
lem springs largely from the intellectual apathy 
of the country as registered in the backward- 
ness of economic development, the absence of 
common comforts in many rural homes, the 
poverty of the schools, the lack of initiative. To 
save the country communities, a new vision and 
a new energy are necessary: they must wake up 
and begin to use their undeveloped capacities. 
Here is the opportunity of the country minister, 
and in the revival of rural life he may, as Mr. 
Strout points out, play a large part by wise 
leadership and by steadily upholding the noblest 
ideals of character and action. 


On the inside covers of the above pam-= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
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The Bome. 
The Ce ea the Sun. 


A cock sees the sun as he climbs up the east; 
“Good-morning, Sir Sun, it’s high time you appear; 
T’ve been calling you up for an hour at least; 
I’m ashamed of your slowness at this time of year!” 
The sun, as he quietly rose into view, 
Looked down on the cock with a show of fine scorn; 
“You may not be aware, my young friend, but it’s true, 
That I rose once or twice before you, sir, were born!” 
—St. Nicholas. 


The Discoverers. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


The day Jack and Hal reached grand- 
father’s house in the country, the first thing 
they did was to say, “How d’you do?” to 
every living thing on the farm. Then they 
sat down and took off their stockings and 
shoes, for going barefoot was one of their 
summer delights. 

After dinner they set out on a voyage of 
discovery. ‘They were hardly outside the 
woodshed door when they discovered the 
old corn-crib. They knew what it was, for 
it had stood there ever since they could re- 
member; but they never had paid any particu- 
lar attention to it before. It was a little, 
one-story, one-room building, as far from the 
house as it was from the barn, and that was 
just as far as the house and barn were from 
each other. The three buildings made the 
points of a triangle. 

“Tt stands up like a cat, on ‘four legs, 
one in each corner,’” said Jack, looking at 
the posts under the crib. By bending over, 
the boys could walk about in the space be- 
tween the posts. They played it was a 
cave. 

“But why is it on legs, and what’s a big 
old tin pan upside down on top of each leg 
for?’”’ asked Hal. ‘Are they for us to drum 
on?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jack, “but anyway 
we can drum on the pans.” 

Their drumming made Jack think of “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ and that made him 
think of rats. “I know why the corn-crib is 
set on posts, and what the pans are on the 
top of the posts for,’ he said. ‘‘They are 
so the rats and mice can’t get in and carry 
off the corn.” 

The sides of the crib were narrow, slat- 
like boards, with a little space running all 
around the crib between each row of boards. 

“What are those cracks for?’’ asked Hal. 
“ Are they so we can climb up the walls?”’ 

“T don’t know,” Jack answered, ‘“‘but any- 
way we can climb by the cracks.” 

Jack boosted Hal until he could get his 
fingers and toes between the boards, and 
then they climbed up the sides to the roof. 
While they were climbing, they could feel 
the wind blowing through the cracks on their 
fingers and toes and on their faces. 

“T know what the cracks are for,’’ said 
Jack. ‘“‘They are to let the wind blow 
through the crib to dry the corn.” 

The roof was pitched and shingled. It was 
not very steep. At the front end of the ridge- 
pole was fastened a tall stick, taller than a 
man. 

“What do you suppose that is for?”’ asked 
Hal. “Is it a mast to our ship?” 
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“T don’t know,’’ Jack said, “‘but I guess 
we can swim up to it.” 

“O Jack, I know what it is!’? Hal cried. 
“Tt is the South Pole!”’ 

“Sure enough! We have discovered it 
over again. We shall be the next after 
Amundsen to reach it,’’ shouted Jack. 

“We haven’t any dogs,” said Hal, doubt- 
fully. 

The boys looked about them. Long after 
the roof was shingled the ridgepole had been 
mended by having a narrow board nailed 
on each side of it. To reach the ridgepole, 
Uncle Harry had nailed a row of little strips 
of wood, like the rounds of a ladder, right up 
the middle of the roof. These steps were still 
in place. 

“You can go first, and I will steer your 
feet,” Jack said generously. ‘But we shall 
not slip on the icebergs, because our feet are 
bare.” 

“Never mind if I do go first, we will share 
the glory,” Hal answered. ‘I should freeze 
and starve if it were not for you. ‘The ice is 
very cold.” 

They climbed carefully, and soon reached 
the ridgepole. They got astride it and swam 
along until they reached the South Pole. It 
was an exciting voyage. 

“T see a whale!” cried Hal, when a calf 
came out from a cowshed into the barnyard. 

“And there are some reindeer—don’t 
startle them,’”’ whispered Jack, when they 
caught sight of a flock of sheep in the past- 
ure. 

When they reached the pole, they could see 
Uncle Edward’s farm on Maple Hill, more 
thanamileaway. ‘The buildings looked very 
small, but from one they could see a red flag 
flying. | 

“The red flag means, ‘Come over here to- 
morrow,’”’ said Jack. 

“Uncle Harry said they would fly a red 
flag if we were to go. ‘That is what this 
stick is for. It is Uncle Harry’s flagpole.” 

Just then Uncle Harry came out of the 
house, carrying the stars and stripes. He 
was going to fly them to say ‘‘Yes, we will 
come.” 

The brave discoverers were very glad to 
have Uncle Harry’s help in getting back to 
civilization. He had cached some stores— 
ginger cookies—in his coat pockets. ‘The 
boys ate them all before they left the pole. 

“Well, I declare,” said Uncle Harry, when 
they explained their adventures and their 
scientific observations to him, ‘‘the greatest 
discoverers are always those who first of all 
find interesting things right in their own 
back yard.” 


Never Give Up. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


Per-se-ver-ance is a long word for little 
folks, but it is a good word, and I will tell 
you a story which will help you understand 
it. It is a true story, too, and I know you 
will be glad of that. My little people always 
listen with eyes wide open when I say I am 
going to tell them a true story. 

There was a little boy about four years 
old named Davy Porter. He wanted to 
speak in the Sunday-school exhibition, so he 
learned a little piece and recited it to his 
mother and sisters a great many times. He 
could not speak all the words plainly, but he 
did very well for such a little fellow. 
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When his name was called, he marched up 
to the platform very bravely and made his 
bow all right, but when he saw so many 
people, a whole church full, looking right at 
him, he could not think of one word of his 
piece. So he just made another bow and 
marched back to his seat. The superinten- 
dent smiled and told him not to be discour- 
aged, he would do better next time. 

Little Davy was not in the least discour- 
aged. He repeated his verses every day to 
his mother; and, when the evening for the 
exhibition came again, he was ready and as 
brave as ever. ‘This time he forgot to make 
his bow, but he commenced his piece right,— 

“Tam a very little boy,” 

which bit of information was given with such 
a grave face and in such solemn tones that 
somebody in the audience laughed. This so 
confused poor Davy that he could not think 
of another word. He plunged his right hand 
into his pocket, and then his left hand into 
the other pocket, hoping to find his thoughts 
there, I suppose, for a boy’s pockets hold al- 
most everything. But Davy could not find 
a single thought in his pockets, so he made 
his bow and walked off the platform as coolly 
as if he had recited the whole piece. The 
superintendent said kindly that he had done 
very well, he had made a beginning at least, 
and must try again on the next evening. 

I think that ’most any little boy I know 
would have been discouraged by this time. 
But Davy was determined to speak that 
piece, and never once thought of giving it up. 
Every day his mother heard him repeating 
the verses when he was at play in the wood- 
shed all alone, and once in the night he 
began,— 

“T am a very little boy 
But I can”— 


and then he struck his hand so hard against 
the bed-post he awoke. 

When the next evening came, Davy’s face 
was as bright asa sunbeam. His sister tried 
to persuade him not to speak. She told him 
he would not remember his verses, and she 
should be ashamed of him if he failed the 
third time. 

“But I shall not fail,” said little Davy, 
stoutly, “I shall say every word.” 

He did say every word and spoke loud 
enough to be heard, all over the church. 
These are the verses:— 


“T am a very little boy 
And cannot read or spell, 
But I’ve a lot of picture books 
That I know very well. 


“And I can whistle, too, three tunes, 
And I can run and hop, 
And play with boys at hide-and-seek, 
And spin my humming top. 
‘‘And, though I’m such a little boy, 
I'll do the best I can 
To live a good and noble life, 
And be an honest man.” 

Oh, how glad Davy was when he got 
through! ‘The superintendent told him he 
was a brave little fellow, and he felt sure he 
would make a noble man. Then he took 
one of the bouquets from the table and gave 
it to him, saying,— 

“T give you these flowers because you have 
shown so much perseverance.” 

Davy did not really know what the big 
word meant, but he was sure that it meant 
something good. He took the flowers and 
marched down the aisle, happier than any 
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king I ever heard of in my life; and since 
that night he has never had any trouble 
speaking at the exhibitions. 

Now, children, I think you understand 
that perseverance means never give up. 
When you are learning a long lesson, or doing 
a hard bit of work, or trying to break up a 
bad habit, you must remember that you 
cannot succeed unless you have a great deal 
of this never-give-up spirit. 


A Tomato Story. 


“Have another tomato, Johnny,’ said 
grandma, as she saw the last red slice dis- 
appear from Johnny’s plate; ‘“‘I think you 
like tomatoes.” 

“JT do,” said Johnny. ‘‘I like them raw 
and stewed and baked and ’most every way.” 

“T wonder if you would like them the way 
I ate them last summer in Wyoming?” 
Cousin May said. ‘‘They were not plenty 
there, and we ate them like fruit, with cream 
and sugar.” 

“Well,” Johnny said, “‘I’d just like to try 
them that way!” 

“Why, bless the child!’”’ grandma said. 
“We'll have some for supper. ‘That’s the 
way we always used to eat them, but it’s gone 
out of fashion now.” 

“Didn’t you like tomatoes when you were 
little, grandma?” Johnny asked, as he saw 
grandma looking at his plate with a smile 
in her eyes. 

“No,” grandma said, “‘but that’s because 
I was a big girl before I ever tasted them. I 
never saw any until I was thirteen years old. 

“T can remember it so well! A pedler 
who came by our farm once a month, bringing 
buttons and thread and such little things to 
sell, brought the seed to my mother. 

“We used to carry seeds and cuttings of 
plants from one farmer’s wife to the next, 
and they liked to see him come. He could 
tell all the news, too, from up the road and 
down. Abed 

“One spring morning he came, and after 
mother had bought all she needed from his 
big red wagon, and he had fed his horses and 
was sitting by the kitchen fire waiting for 
his dinner, he began fumbling about in his 
big pockets in search of something. 

“Finally he drew out a very small package 
and handed it to mother. 

“<T’ve brought you some love-apple seeds,’ 
he said. ‘I got them in the city, and I gave 
my sister half and saved half for you.’ 

“Thank you kindly,’ mother said, as she 
looked at the little yellow seeds. ‘I’m right 
glad to get them. What kind of a plant is 
the love-apple?’ 

~ “* Well,’ said the pedler, ‘the man who 
gave me the seeds had his plants last year in 
a sunny fence-corner. 

“«The flowers are small, but the fruit is 
bright red, and is very pretty among the dark 
green leaves. You can’t eat the fruit though, 
—it’s poisonous. It’s something new—the 
man who gave me the seeds got them from the 
captain of a ship from South America, ‘They 
grow wild there.’ 

“So mother planted her ‘love-apple’ seeds 
in a warm corner, and they grew, and the 
little yellow blossoms came, and after them 
the pretty red fruit. 

“We children would go and look at it, 
and talk about it, and wonder if it would hurt 
us if we just tasted it. 

“One day mother heard us talking about 
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it, and she called us away, and told us that, 
if we could not be satisfied to look at the 
pretty fruit without wanting to eat it, she 
would have to pull up her ‘love-apple’ vines, 
and throw them away, 

“We knew she would hate to do that, for 
no one else about had them, and she was very 
proud of them. So we kept away from that 
corner, and the vine grew and blossomed, and 
the red showed in new places every day. 
The birds didn’t seem at all afraid of the 
poison fruit, and ate all they wanted of it. 

“One day, in the early fall, my uncle came 
from New York to make us a visit. When 
he went out in the garden, he stopped in sur- 
prise. ‘Why, Mary, what fine tomato vines 
you have!’ he said to mother. ‘Where did 
you get them?’ 

““«We call them love-apples,’ mother said, 
and then she told him how the pedler 
brought the seeds. But, when my uncle 
found that we were afraid to eat them, he 
had a hearty laugh at us, and then he showed 
mother how to get some ready for supper. 

“And that was my first taste of tomato, 
Johnny, grandma said, and you shall have 
some the same way, with cream and sugar, 
for supper.””—Fannie L. Brent. 


The Spite House. 

“You're mean, Kitty Perkins.” 

“So are you, Patty Parker; and, if you 
don’t look out, I shall take all my things out 
of this playhouse and have ’em somewhere 
else. Then how would your old playhouse 
look?” 

To grandma, sitting on the veranda, the 
cross voices were wafted loudly from the 
corner playhouse under the plum-trees, and 
grandma looked troubled. 

“Kitty! Patty!’ she called clearly. 

At first Kitty and Patty did not hear, 
their own voices were too loud; but, when 
grandma walked down across the lawn, 
and stood in the doorway of the playhouse, 
they both looked up, just a little ashamed. 

“Did you ever hear about the ‘Old Spite 
House’ in Marblehead?’’ asked grandma, 
smiling. “Come up on the veranda and 
have a peppermint while I tell you about it.” 

Kitty and Patty loved peppermints, and, 
moreover, they loved grandma’s stories, so, 
without looking at each other, they walked 
stiffly beside grandma up to the veranda. 

“Down in the queer old town of Marble- 
head on the Massachusetts shore,” began 
grandma, when Kitty and Patty were settled 
on either side of her, munching the pink 
peppermints, “there is a very odd-looking 
house. It looks just as if some one had 
taken a big knife and sliced out a quarter 
of it, just as you cut a square corner out 
of a loaf of cake.” 

“How funny!” cried Kitty. 

“What made it that way?” asked Patty. 

“That’s just what I'll tell you, if you'll 
listen,”’ said grandma. 

“There once were four brothers who lived 
together in that house when it was a whole 
house and not three quarters of one. Then 
one day the brothers had a quarrel, and one 
of them said, ‘If I can’t have my own way, 
I shall go off, and take my share of the house 
with me.’ 

“But the three brothers did not give up, 
and the next day the other brother came 
with workmen, and they measured the old 
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house and divided it into quarters. Then 
they sawed, chopped, and cut and took away 
one quarter to another place, and there the 
fourth brother lived all alone. Every one 
in Marblehead knew about the quarrel. So 
the story has come down to this day; and, 
if you go to Marblehead and follow a certain 
winding little street to the water’s edge, 
there you will see the ‘Old Spite House,’ as 
it has been named.” 

Kitty and Patty were quiet as grandma 
finished the story, 

Then Patty said slowly: “I guess we 
don’t want our playhouse to be a spite house. 
Come on, Kitty. Let’s have dinner for the 
dolls.” 

“All right,” said Kitty, happily. 

“And here are some pink peppermints 
for dessert,” said grandma, as she kissed 
each little girl—Emily Rose Burt, in Sunday 
School Times. 


The Lesson Bessie Taught. 


Bessie must have wakened in the morning 
with a plan in her busy little head for teach- 
ing certain members of the Newton family a 
lesson. ‘The first thing she did was to go into 
the library, and, finding on a chair a new 
magazine that Harry had left there, she pulled 
offacover. ‘There!’ thought she, ‘‘I’ll teach 
Harry not to leave so valuable a thing as a 
book where it doesn’t belong.” 

Then she went into the boys’ room, and, 
finding a borrowed book out of place, she 
remarked to herself: ‘‘This will never do, 
A borrowed book should always be carefully 
put away; and, besides, I do not believe in 
borrowing, especially when a boy has as 
many books of his own as Willie has, I'll 
just destroy this one, to teach Master Willie 
a lesson.’’ So she soon defaced its pretty, 
bright cover badly. 

Next she visited Marjory’s room; and, 
finding more dust on the floor than should 
have been there, she evidently thought of 
the saying, ‘‘ Dirt is misplaced matter,” and 
gave Marjory a gentle hint by tipping the 
contents of the scrap-basket out upon the 
floor. 

Then she went into the sitting-room; and, 
finding Alice’s hat on a little work-stand, 
she thought, ‘‘Another thing out of place, 
another lesson to be taught.’’ So she pulled 
out the feather, leaving hat and trimmings 
on the floor. 

When all was done, she cuddled up on 
the lounge, well satisfied with her morning’s 
work. At the dinner table four members 
of the family looked as though each wished 
some one else would speak first. Finally, 
mamma said,— 

“T see Bessie has been trying to teach us 
again.” 

Four voices answered faintly, ‘ Yes.” 

“She certainly has taught us once more 
that there should be a place for everything, 
and everything should be in its place,” said 
papa. 

“Including Bessie herself,” added mamma. 

And Bessie? Well, Bessie was a_ six- 
months’ old puppy, with innocent, soft 
brown eyes.—Lucy Southworth Hunt. 


“Have you lost another tooth, Bethesda?” 
asked auntie, who noticed an unusual lisp. 
““Yes’m,” replied the four-year-old, “‘and I 
limp now when I talk.” — Youth's Companion. 
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The Constant Path. 


BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON. 


A constant path brings home the puissant sun to these poor 
eyes, 
Constant, the sum of many vibrant rays athwart the skies. 


Why not, O Soul, a wonder as divine—yet scarcely more— 
A constant luminous path to thee from God whom we 


adore? 


Why not, from out the Universal Soul swift rays of light 
To reach and touch and waken us at last from our dark 
night? 


New York Letter. 


Winter seems to have been lost on the way. 
Spring flowers and birds are taking too much 
for granted and may have trouble if they do 
not watch out. That any robin or forsythia 
bush should be rash enough to overlook the 
fact that it is still January is hard to under- 
stand, but so it is, and it is hoped, for their 
good, that they know more about the hidden 
springs of things than we. With this calm, 
balmy, spring-like temperature about us, our 
thoughts turn, naturally, to the country, 
and it is the out-of-town churches that must 
come first. 

The brave group of men and women with 
Dr. Ecob in Flushing are looking forward to a 
church home in the near future. Plans are 
being considered and great interest is shown. 
Dr. Ecob has an adult Bible class just before 
the morning service each Sunday. ‘The Alli- 
ance holds regular monthly meetings. These 
meetings are opened by a responsive service 
which gives them more of a religious tone 
than most of our Alliances have. ‘This re- 
sponsive service is being considered by sev- 
eral Alliances, but the meetings vary. Most 
of them meet purely for work and social en- 
tertainment, and such a service would change 
the atmosphere almost too much. 

The Flushing Alliance is reading “The 
Priest,” by Mr. Sullivan,—who, by the way, 
is one of our ministers who gives his services 
freely to the Alliance branches. He speaks 
before the Lenox Avenue Alliance in March 
and also at the Flatbush Alliance. I have 
often wondered why ministers do not more 
often consider this a broad scope for service 
not only in their own churches, but in others; 
for at the Alliance sect and creed are largely 
discarded, and women of all denominations 
work together as in a club. A good paper 
or talk from a Unitarian minister carries far 
and reaches where an ordinary sermon can 
not go. 

Plainfield, N.J., has formally welcomed 
Rev. A. &. Wilson. At the service the little 
church was filled, and the speakers of the 
evening were Rev. Leif Huseby of Elizabeth, 
N.J., Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Flatbush, 
N.Y., and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

In his address Mr. Eliot said that there 
was a fundamental distinction between 
people. Some see facts while others see 
what facts stand for. The position of the 
minister is to interpret life. In reply to Mr. 
Eliot’s words, Mr. Wilson said, “I do not 
know that 1 can interpret life to you, but I can 
promise to be a faithful minister, a true 
pastor, and a real friend,” 

The Flatbush church (Mr. Harvey’s) is 
giving a course of Sunday evening lectures 
on “Problems of To-day.” Prof. M. I. 
Pupin of Columbia University will speak on 


“The Balkan Alliance”; Mr. Charles John- 
ston, on “The Problem of Religion in the 
Light of Oriental Thought”; ex-Senator 
Chafles A. Towne, on ‘‘ Problems of American 
Diplomacy”; Rev. William Sullivan, on 
“Some Pressing Problems of Immigration”’; 
Mr. Joseph Fels, on “The Single Tax as a 


| Solution of the Problem of Poverty”; Mr. 


Henry B. Maurer, on “The Conservation of 
Democracy through the Initiative and Refer- 
endum”; Mr. Charles Frederick Adams, on 
“The Recall, the People, and the Courts’; 
Mrs. Lena Harvey Tracy, on “ Welfare Work 
in a Great Factory”; Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, on “City Problems at the Church 
Door”; Rey. John Haynes Holmes, on 
“Some Ethical Aspects of the New Politics.” 

The two strikes that have been going on 
in New York City for the past two or three 
weeks are typical of some of the problems 
at our church doors and home doors. 

The waiters’ strike was evident everywhere, 
for where men and women of wealth congre- 
gate to break bread the light is apt to be 
turned on strong. A broken window at 
Sherry’s or Delmonico’s caused much agita- 
tion and newspaper airing, while the women’s 
strike on the East Side was naturally side- 
tracked as to locality and interest. The 
women were fighting for their rights with 
the only weapon they have,—namely, starva- 
tion,—and they have done it pluckily and 
well. Glad am I to say that women of 
wealth and position went down to that 
shabby battlefield and did human service. 
They carried baskets of food, and they walked 
beside and with the girls. They insisted 
upon knowing, from an officer about to 
arrest a girl, what the charge was to be, and 
in many cases by their insistence saved 
perfectly innocent girls from the Island. 

More and more we notice that where less 
fortunate girls and women work and struggle 
their better-placed sisters go to see fair play; 
and more and more it is observed that these 
helpers show wonderful self-control, justice, 
and patience, and such weapons are vital 
where inequality exists. 

The work of repair on the Third Church, 
Brooklyn (Mr. Brundage’s), is going on 
briskly, but it is doubtful if the society can 
entertain the League there in April. The 
annual supper of the Third Church was held 
this year at the Porch Gallery and was a very 
successful affair. 

The Second Church, Brooklyn (Mr. Dut- 
ton’s) had its annual meeting early in Janu- 
ary and showed much progress in the year’s 
work. Mr. Dutton is ambitious for wider 


service, and he wants free pews. His sermon 
topics for January are: “Reveille,” “The 
Wildest Modern Guess,” “The Scorn of 


Consequences,’”” ‘Moral Mutineers.’’ ‘The 
Alliance of Mr. Dutton’s church gave its 
Guest Day on January 17. Visitors from 
other Alliances discussed, with the members, 
“Women’s Work in the Church.” 

The Ridgewood (N.J.) Society is rejoicing 
in its completed parsonage. Mr. Barrow 
and his family moved in December 10. On 
New Year’s Eve an informal reception was 
held there, and the guests were led from attic 
to cellar on a tour of inspection; and then, 
on the hearth of the living room, the two 
oldest members of the Alliance “lighted the 
fire,’ while the minister read a short and 
appropriate poem. The Men’s Club of the 
Ridgewood Church hold regular monthly 
meetings and are doing good work in the 
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Federation of New Jersey Clubs for Civic 
work, and in this Mr. Barrow leads the way. 

A new window, known as the Simpson 
Memorial window, was unveiled in the Church 
of the Messiah (Mr. Holmes’s) on December 
29. This isa gift of Mrs. Simpson in memory 
of her husband, and is the work of Mr. F.S. 
Lamb. The scene depicts Elijah before 
Ahab. This window is the second in the 
series of ten which is intended to set forth 
the general subject of “The Free Witness of 
the Spirit against the World.” 

On January 5 a union meeting under the 
auspices of the Church of the Messiah, the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, and the Free 
Synagogue, was held. This meeting was 
in commemoration of the publication of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by President 
Lincoln. Mr. Holmes, Dr. Hall, and Dr. 
Wise conducted the meeting, and addresses 
were made by Booker T. Washington and 
Mrs. Henry Villard. On January 7 the new 
organ was heard at a concert. Mr. Holmes’s 
sermon topics for January are: “‘Did Jesus 
ever Live?” “Can God fulfil his Purposes?’’ 
“Origin of Life: Mechanistic or Divine?” 
“Are we Immortal?” 

At the First Church, Brooklyn (Mr. La- 
throp’s), on January 26, the service was 
devoted td “Child Labor.” Rev. Sydney 
Bruce Snow was in the pulpit with Mr. 
Lathrop. On January 12 Mr. Lathrop 
preached at the evening service at White 
Plains, N.Y., where the Unitarian Society is 
steadily gaining strength. The informal 
suppers for 25 cents are very popular at Mr. 
Lathrop’s church, and the vesper services 
every Wednesday are most beautiful; they 
will soon, however, give place to the regular 
Lenten services. ; t: ee oe 


Governing India. 

The difference between the policy of 
Lord Curzon, as viceroy of India, and that 
of Lord Hardinge, whose attempted assassina- 
tion appears to be connected with a wide- 
spread conspiracy, has been much discussed 
in the British papers. Lord Curzon believed 
in a stern but spectacular government: 
Lord Hardinge is the representative of 


more liberal ideas. The London Spectator 
says:— 


Some people always talk as though the 
British race performed a kind of conjur- 
ing trick by staying in India with a com- 
paratively small armed force and without 
the sanction of popularity. As a matter 
of fact, it is not a wonderful performance. 
The various Indian peoples are so disunited 
and in different degrees so antipathetie to 
one another that it would be a miracle if 
they ever joined in a common opposition to 
British rule. Such a miracle is unimaginable. 

Caste alone will prevent it so long as caste 
exists. That is the simple physical reason 
why it will always be possible to continue 
our rule in India. The second reason is a 
moral reason, but of no less weight. It is 
that the people of India require our rule. 
We are not in India for our pleasure or 
our profit. If we were, it would be the most 
natural thing in the world to say that 
game is not worth the candle as 
intense difficulties and dangers 
leave India to go to perdition in 
way. But we cannot do that. 
India, and shall continue to be 
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because we are required there. If our rule 
were removed, India would at once become 
a prey to the strongest of the racial aggrega- 
tions, and they in their turn would ultimately 
be devoured by intruders from outside the 
borders of India. The history of India 
would repeat itself, and the country would 
be the scene of a long succession of domina- 
tions and marauding invasions. After the 
Mutiny John Bright said, ““We do not know 
how to leave India, and, therefore, let us see 
if we know how to govern it.” We may 
mot yet have discovered the panacea of 
government, but it is as true as ever that 
we must find it, for ‘“we do not know how 
to leave India.” 


An Amusing Citation. 


I venture to send you this rather curious 
footnote which is to be read in Kinglake’s 
“Eothen,” page 215, edition of 1864:— 

“An enterprising American traveller, Mr. 
Everett, lately conceived the bold project of 
penetrating to the University of Oxford, and 
this, notwithstanding that he had been in his 
infancy (they begin very young, those Amer. 
icans) a Unitarian preacher. Having a 
notion, it seems, that the ambassadorial 
character would protect him from insult, he 
adopted the stratagem of procuring creden- 
tials from his government as minister pleni- 
potentiary at the court of her Britannic 
Majesty; he also wore the exact costume of a 
Trinitarian, but all his contrivances were in 
vain. Oxford disdained and rejected him not 
because he represented a swindling com- 
munity but that his infantine sermons were 
strictly remembered against him. The enter- 
prise fail FRANK A. GILMORE. 

Maoptson, WIs. 


The Eradication of Social Diseases. 


In the monthly report of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health is reprinted an 
address, on the title topic, which was read 
by Dr. Robert N. Willson of Philadelphia 
before the American Medical Association 
and published in the official Journal. Dr. 
Willson’s confidence that the difficult prob- 
lem he presents is not insoluble makes it 
incumbent on thinking men and women to 
consider their duty in the matter, that they 
may not ignore their direct responsibility. 
The passages which we give here indicate the 
scope of Dr. Willson’s recommendations. 


: Rich and poor, intelligent and stupid, 
moral, immoral, and unmoral, innocent and 
guilty, are paying the price of centuries of 
an ignorant, ill-considered false modesty in 
terms of morbidity and mortality that prob- 
ably surpass the sum of all other contagious 
influences combined. Small-pox once ap- 
peared hopelessly and permanently beyond 
control: tuberculosis was only recently re- 
garded with complacent resignation. The 
- social diseases await the same sharp awak- 
ening of a people that have been too long 
a 


asleep, and the application ot measures that 
are within our grasp, in spite of all pessimism 

to the contrary. 
In the first place, and absolutely essential 
: to the success of any attempt at controlling 
; influences so insidious as the diseases that 
are fostered mainly by and through immo- 
sane, quiet, complete sex-edu- 
American people. On a health 
only is the social evil a soluble prob- 
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lem, beginning with the teaching of normal 
sex hygiene to little children at the mother’s 
knee. Then an intelligent, open-eyed people 
will elect to positions of responsibility and 
trust only such men and women as are com- 
mitted to the moral and physical health of 
the public. One of the new requirements of 
eligibility for mayor of a city will be a candi- 
date’s thorough acquaintance with the bear- 
ing of prostitution on the physical health of 
the community. The active co-operation of 
the people with their chosen officials will no 
doubt bring the speediest and most thorough 
result. In default of action by their chosen 
officials the people should not repeat the 
mistake of placing unwilling men in places 
of power. The women of a community 
should demand also that the double standard 
of physical and moral health be distinctly 
condemned by the male sex, if marriage and 
child-bearing are to be continued by inno- 
cent, clean girls. Womankind should see to 
it that the single standard is adhered to, at 
least by those men who desire to marry clean 
girls. No laws are needed for the purpose. 
Let the mother, or, better still, the marrying 
girl, offer her prospective husband a physi- 
cian’s certificate of her own freedom, as far 
as ascertainable, from transmissible disease, 
and demand thesame from him. His answer 
will of itself go tar toward assuring her 
safety or danger. In this step the miracle is 
already well on its way toward accomplish- 
ment, the women and children are in sight of 
physical safety, and the babies tar nearer an 
enjoyment of their right and title to be born 
alive and to live. 

The public should also study and acquaint 
itselt with the facts regarding measures that 
have invariably invited and just as invari- 
ably resulted in failure. These may be con- 
sidered under three heads: (1) indisposi- 
tion, ignorance, inaction; (2) reglementa- 
tion, including medical examination and 
segregation; (3) vice commissions. .. . 
Official and Departmental Investigation and 
Control are the forces that must be invoked 
and applied sanely, persistently, and without 
ceasing. No city need harbor either the 
public prostitute or his or her contagious 
disease, provided it begin now and continue 
electing only such public officers as both 
subscribe to solemn oaths and fulfil their 
obligations to the public and to humanity. 

The public should square itself with the 
public prostitute and acknowledge that in a 
large measure it is responsible for her sorry 
state. Starvation wages, the unattractive- 
ness and poverty of the home, the opportunity 
of an easy income far larger than that ob- 
tainable in a honest or honorable livelihood, 
a total ignorance of the inevitably early 
disease and death that attend this calling, 
the dance-hall, the average theatrical show, 
the wiles of the procurer and cadet, the long 
working-hours, the temptation and finery of 
the department store, the lack of legitimate 
pleasure and relaxation, are the conditions 
that help, at least, in recruiting the ranks of 
the three hundred thousand and more of 
America’s public women, the average Jength 
of whose prostitute life is little over five 
years. The public owes the prostitute 
something of sympathy, protection, encour- 
agement and ot hospital care at least when 
he emerges from her low level to an attempt 
at better things. She should not be raided 
or imprisoned unless the same treatment is 
accorded the man. She ought to be taken 
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into God’s fresh air under institutional pro- 
tection and directing care, under ideal con- 
ditions, until she can breathe deeply and 
realize that there are human beings still on 
the earth who have also erred in one or an- 
other direction, and who are extending to her 
a helping hand. 

Another mistake that is likely to be made 
is the overlooking by the citizens of the 
entire absence and lack of hospital provision 
for the army of girls and women and boys 
and men whom any wholesale moral up- 
heaval will throw suddenly on the community. 
Without ample hospital facilities and wards 
in which to furnish treatment free of charge 
to all willing to apply, the control of disease 
is impossible, and the attempt need not be 
undertaken with any hope of accomplish- 
ment. Victims must be encouraged to at- 
tempt as speedy and complete a cure as pos- 
sible, not driven to concealment and the 
inevitable spread of disease. An exagger- 
ated fear of public exposure means simply 
and surely an endless chain of infections that 
will cease only when the social diseases are 
placed as they should be, in the light of day, 
beside and in the same category with similar 
contagions, such as small-pox, typhoid fever 
and tuberculosis, not one of which compares 
with them either in morbidity or indirect 
mortality. 

Practical measures are likely to contribute 
toward final success in the partial or ulti- 
mately complete eradication of the social 
diseases. One of the most important of 
these is the placing of them on the list of 
the compulsory reportable contagions. Cali- 
fornia enforces such a provision to manifest 
advantage. Even New York City provides 
for limited reporting of these conditions. In 
no instance is the name of the patient reported 
to the health authorities, simply the fact 
(by number) that a new case is in the care of 
the physician, a brief statement of the char- 
acter of the infection, its origin when possi- 
ble, and the adequacy of its supervision and 
care from the standpoint of the public. 

Still another measure would be the posting 
in the front hall of every building, respect- 
able and otherwise, of the name and address 
of the owner of the property. If held in the 
name of a corporation or estate, the name 
of the latter’should be displayed. Another 
would be the formation of definite organiza- 
tions whose sole aim would be the securing 
of ample living wages for girls and women 
for services actually rendered. The cities 
can and should maintain a real home, an 
outdoor institutional guardianship, not in 
the nature of a penal institution, for way- 
ward girls who need and desire a guiding and 
directing hand back into physical and morai 
health. Definite provision should be made 
for the protection of the public against in- 
fected and infectious cooks and table servers, 
also for a full medical certification as to the 
freedom of certain classes of household ser- 
vants, especially of nursery maids and butlers, 
from transmissible disease. One of the larg- 
est railroad systems in the country is of its 
own volition already insisting on a regular 
periodic physical examination by the com- 
pany’s medical officer of its entire restaurant 
station and train force on pain of prompt dis- 
missal in the event of refusal to submit to 
the inspection. For identical reasons the 
common drinking cup, the roller towel, and 
the public piece of soap, should be forbidden 
by law. 
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Finally, it would not be an impossible 
thing for the women of a city effectually to 
demonstrate to the men that, since prostitu- 
tion is no longer looked on as a physical ne- 
cessity for either sex, it must no longer be 
indulged in by the loyal citizen. The women 
and the physicians of a community really 
have the solution of the prostitution problem 
within their grasp and control. Only through 
educated, brave men and women and through 
the intelligent action of him whom we still 
love to call the family doctor, will that new 
body of citizens be reared who will know all 
the facts, and regard prostitution and its 
diseases as burning life-problems, and who 
will not stop short of radical cure of evils for 
the continuance of which through their in- 
action they have been in a considerable 
measure responsible. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Jan. 14, 
1913, at 2 P.M. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Brown, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Little, Long, Richardson, Wiers, 
Williams, and Wilson, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Dinsmoor, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of December, 
1912:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Dec. 31,1912 . 
Pron TG0DAtions sales eos os nny ea 
Bequest of Miss Fannie H. Shackelford Sn 


& © Baltimore, Md.,on account ..... 288.52 

k Bequest of Mrs. Mary E. W. Farrington of 

Portland, Me., to create the Mary E. W. 

' Farrington Finditt ii tinie Set 4,750.00 

Gift of Mrs. Lucetta S. Carter of Wichita, 

Kan., to create the Lucetta S. Carter 

Fund. On account. In trust . 953-76 
Bequest a Miss Carrie F. Abbott of Cam- 

bridge, Mass., to create the Carrie F, 

Abbott Funds so) cr sitel ele WNIT a hfmDad:a0 
Income of invested funds ....... 10,288.90 
iikerenerey sitet chore nel = ake 191.96 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 

Repaid on‘loans)", 2.) -sbhei is) ay nein 5,130.00 
Church Building Loan Fund. Interest . 429.00 
Pittsfield Church Fund. Sundries .. . 1.33 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 

for portion of salary and expenses of 

field secretary in Canada. ...... 606.25 
Foreign Relations. Gifts ...+7... 380.14 
Reimbursements for advances on Unita- 

rian Building Account. ....... 8.21 

$60,820.65 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) . . . . $5,467.43 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . . 1,957.72 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ..... 606.45 
Payments on account of sindry trust funds, 5,891.60 
PVRS CREA Pa VERS be cckcw ge Sime meric 300.00 
Richmond Church Fund. Payments on ac- 

count of new parsonage ........ 1,443.00 
Pittsfield Church Fund. On account of pay- 

ment of bills for alterations and improve- 

ments of Unity Church property . . . . 1,075.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 

LOANS 2 vite Mun eeNiee he. ete os 5,000.00 
Chrarch Building Loan Fund. Sundries . 42.25 

Cash ion\hiind Tan. ts 208s.., Piso Ss aple Statlhe ne 39,046.20 

$60,829.65 


Upon recommendation of the Finance 
Committee the following votes were adopted: 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
to execute in the name and on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association an agreement upon the usual terms 
of the grants from the Martha R. Hunt Fund with All 
Souls’ Church of White Plains, N.Y. 

Whereas the assignment to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation by Mrs. Lucetta S. Carter of Wichita, Kan., of 
her bequest under the will of Fanny S. Wright of Chicago 
Ill., is by its terms unconditioned, but it was the intent of 
Mrs. Carter that so much of the proceeds of said bequest 
so assigned as may be deemed necessary should be ex~- 
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pended in the erection of a parsonage for the First Unita- 
rian Society of said Wichita and any balance held or ex- 
pended for the benefit of said Society, 

Voted, That any money or other property received by 
the American Unitarian Association as assignee of Lucetta 
S. Carter of her bequest under the will of Fanny S. Wright 
be known as the Lucetta S. Carter Fund, as much thereof 
as may be deemed necessary to be expended for the erec- 
tion of or payment for a parsonage for the First Unitarian 
Society of Wichita, Kan., for the free occupancy of the 
pastor of the said Unitarian church of that city and the 
said use of said parsonage to be over and above and exclu- 
sive of the salary paid to him by the church, and any bal- 
ance held for the benefit of said society; further, that in 
case there should cease to be a Unitarian church at Wichita 
at any time, then the said parsonage is to be sold by the 
American Unitarian Association and the proceeds used 
for or towards the purchase or erection of a Unitarian 
parsonage in some other place. 


A communication signed by Mrs. Carter 
was read approving the above terms for 
creating and holding the Lucetta S. Carter 
Fund, and providing that any repayment 
of a loan from the Church Building Loan 
Fund made to help build the parsonage should 
be considered a proper compliance with the 
terms of her gift. 


Voted, That all expenses in the preparation and publica- 
tion of the new Hymn Book, Service Book and Ministers’ 
Handbook be charged to the Reserve Fund, the proceeds 
of the sale of said books to be returned to the Reserve 
Fund. 

Voted, To transfer to the Publication Department a sum 
not to exceed $1,000 from the budget of the Department of 
Religious Education, to meet the probable deficit’in the 
cost of the Beacon. 

Voted, To appropriate at the discretion of the President 
the unexpended balance of the grant to the Japanese 
Mission in Oakland for the expenses of Rev. Thomas 
Clayton for work at Hanford and Visalia, Cal. 


The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported that since the last meet- 
ing of the board a loan of $5,000 had been 
made to the First Parish of Arlington, Mass. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following vote, which was adopted:— 


Voted, That the thanks of the board be extended to Mr. 
Ion Pritchard of the Sunday School Association of London 
for his offer of two hundred and fifty copies in sheets of 
“Twelve Hymns and their Writers” by Valentine D. 
Davis, and to accept the proffered gift. 


Upon recommendation of the Foreign 
Committee it was 


Voted, To recommend to the Committee on the Invest- 
ment of the Rebecca A. Greene Fund the purchase of a 
lot in the Kanda or Hongo Ward of Tokyo, Japan, at an 
expense not to exceed $10,000. 


Under Miscellaneous Business the follow- 
ing votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the plans and specifications of the new All 
Souls’ Church in Washington, D.C., be approved, on con- 
dition that the building can be constructed within the 
means now at the command of the society. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be au- 
thorized to pay to the treasurer of All Souls’ Church from 
time to time, on account of the appropriation for the 
Building Fund of the new church, such sums as he may see 
fit; but the total amount of such payments shall at no 
time exceed the amount which All Souls’ Church shall have 
raised in cash for its share of the Building Fund. 

Voted, That the president and the assistant secretary 
be a committee to make such readjustment of the library 
at headquarters as shall seem to them necessary or ex- 
Pedient. . 


Resolutions were received from the recent 
Ministers’ Institutes held at Spokane, Wash., 
and Berkeley, Cal., expressing appreciation 
for the initiation and aid of the Association 
in making possible these helpful gatherings. 

A communication was read from the Con- 
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sistory of the Unitarian Churches in Hun- 
gary held last October at Kolozsvar. 

By special assignment the matter of creat- 
ing a Board of Trustees to hold the Perma- 
nent Funds of the Association was brought 
before the board with the proposed article 
of agreement. After discussion the matter 
was laid upon the table. 

The secretary reported briefly upon his 
recent journey to the Pacific and the Cana- 
dian North-west. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.18 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association. 


The annual mid-winter reunion will be 
held at Dr. Hale’s Church, Exeter and New- 
bury Streets, Boston, on Saturday, February 
15. Reception at 12, luncheon at 1. 

Rev. Samuel Maxwell of Greenfield will 
act as toastmaster. Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
and Mrs. Claude Gilson will be among the 
speakers. 

For luncheon tickets send 75 cents, in 
money order or by check, before Wednesday, 
February 12, to Carl B. Wetherell, 9 Hilliard 
Street, Cambridge Mass. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Charleston and ] Jacksonville. 


The visit to Charleston, S.C., provided 
an agreeable surprise to the traveller, 
doubling the number of his engagements and 
far more than doubling the number of those 
who heard his message. Mr. Lawrance’s 
long-time friend and former parishioner, 
Rey. Clifton M. Gray, pastor of the Charles- 
ton church, is a member of a club composed 
of the more progressive ministers of the 
city, who are by this means brought into 
close sympathy. At a meeting of this club 
Mr. Gray mentioned the approaching visit 
and expressed a wish that the messenger’s 
word might have a larger hearing than the 
local church could offer. The suggestion 
was fruitful. Two of the most influential 
pastors of the city, one a Baptist and the other 
a Presbyterian, took the matter wholly out 
of Mr. Gray’s hands and arranged for three 
gatherings at which Mr. Lawrance was to 
speak, two of these being under distinctly 
“evangelical’’ auspices. 

On Thursday evening, January 23, oc- 
curred the ninety-fifth annual meeting of 
the Charleston Unitarian church, whose 
honorable history is one of our denomina- 
tional assets. After a series of reports from 
the various activities represented, the visitor 
was given the privilege of extending the 
greetings of our national bodies, and of 
speaking on his own behalf. ‘This church has 
suffered enough reverses through earthquake, 
tornadoes, deaths, and removals to have 
wrecked an organization less firmly estab- 
lished. The tar-paper roof, the boarded-up 
windows, and the stained walls bear witness 
to the latest calamity, the tornado, and 
appeal mutely for the restoration the faith- 
ful band is not as yet able to provide. But 
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not even these disfigurements can conceal 
the beauty of the structure,—a reproduction 
of one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, 
and one of the finest pieces of architecture 
in our body. 

On Friday evening Mr. Lawrance and 
Mr. Gray were entertained at tea at the 
home of the Presbyterian minister, who had 
taken an interest in the traveller’s visit, the 
Baptist minister being also a guest. Then 
came a meeting in the Baptist church, under 
the auspices of the Charleston County Sunday 
School Association, with the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society as the 
only speaker. About two hundred were 
present, nearly all teachers and officers 
in evangelical schools, all such workers 
in the county, with the exception of those 
contiected with the Unitarian church, having 
been invited. Many expressions of approval 
followed, indicating that the differences 
between conservatives and liberals are not 
so great as some imagine, especially when 
the practical interests of the Kingdom of 
God are considered. ; 

On Saturday afternoon the Charleston 
Kindergarten Association, including in its 
membership Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
met in the parish house of the Unitarian 
church and listened to an address by the 
itinerant on the teaching of morals to young 
children. ‘The secretary of the Association 
which Mr. Lawrance had addressed the 
evening before, himself a sturdy Lutheran, 
was again present, and gave to the speaker 
a clean bill of health, religiously, if not 
theologically, The speaker was especially 
glad of this opportunity to address day- 
school teachers. 

The following Sunday opened with a 
meeting of the Sunday school at ten o’clock, 
when the traveller spoke to the little band 
of faithful workers and interesting children. 
Then, in the church, Mr. Gray conducted 
a service whose dignity matches the Gothic 
interior, and Mr. Lawrance preached on 
“The Child in the Midst.’”’ There was 
a good congregation, and the spirit of the 
gathering harmonized with the glorious day, 
such a day as New Englanders expect, and 
sometimes experience, in June. 

Sunday afternoon the itinerant spoke 
to a club of boys, with other friends in 
attendance, in the St. John’s Lutheran 
church, which stands beside the Unitarian 
church, the two surrounded by ancient 
Here, as in the Sunday 
School Association meeting on Friday even- 
ing, the atmosphere was strictly evangelical, 
though they heard with every evidence of 
approval Mr. Lawrance’s message, while 
Rey. Mr. Gray was asked to introduce the 
speaker, and at the close to pronounce the 
benediction.. Either these good people of 
Charleston knew not what they did, or the 
city must rank as theologically progressive in 
a marked degree. 

Whether Charleston was unwilling that its 
guest should depart, or the railway service 
was demoralized, the traveller had such diffi- 
culty in getting to his next appointment 
that a good part of the following twenty- 
four hours was spent in an effort that should 
have been a matter of ease. But Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was at last reached, and our 
minister there, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs 
(the double, in appearance, of the president 
of the American Unitarian Association), 


met the traveller with such genuine hos- 
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pitality that midnight trains six hours late 
and all other annoyances were forgotten. 

Only one appointment was made in 
Jacksonville, a gathering under the auspices 
of the Alliance on Tuesday afternoon. Long 
conferences were held with the minister, and 
an auto ride about the city was taken for 
the purpose of viewing the present church 
(visited four years ago)- and the new lot 
where it is proposed to locate the new church 
and parsonage. From present indications 
the site chosen will make the church serve 
a much larger constituency than can be 
enlisted in the present locality. The church 
now stands on a lot that has increased in 
value from five hundred toeeight hundred 
per cent., so that the sale of the unoccupied 
half of the land ought to pay for a larger lot 
and build a parsonage, while the sale of the 
corner on which the church now stands 
later on will bring enough to build a larger 
and better house of worship next the parson- 
age. The whole real estate situation seems 
to have been wisely managed from the first. 
That we have in Jackonsville a remarkable 
opportunity to gather a prosperous society 
seems evident. It is to be hoped that 
necessary steps toward this end may be 
successfully taken. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street on February 
10,at11 A.M. Rev, George W. Cutter, M.D., 
will preside. Rev. Martin K. Schermer- 
horn will speak on ‘‘ Present Opportunity for 
Unitarianism to become a World Religion.” 


At the First Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music, followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a short 
address. All seats are free. 


At the regular Saturday noon musical 
service in King’s Chapel on February 8 
the organ will be played by Ar. John Adams 
Loud, in the absence of Mr. Malcolm Lang. 
At the noon-day service on Wednesday, 
February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, Rev. 
William Safford Jones of Newport, R.I., 
will speak on “‘Lincoln, the Spiritual Demo- 
crat.” The full list of speakers for next 
week is as follows: February 10, Rey. 
A. P. Reccord, Springfield; February 11, 
Rey. F. R. Griffin, Montreal; February 12, 
Rev. W. S. Jones, Newport, R.I.; February 
13, Rev. H. N. Brown, Boston; February 
14, Rev. R. F. Leavens, Fitchburg. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The forty- 
sixth annual meeting was held with the Second 
Parish in Worcester January 29-30. Dean 
W. W. Fenn preached the evening sermon. 
The devotional service on Thursday was 
conducted by Rev. F. R. Lewis. The sec- 
retary reported the resignations during the 
year of Rev. G. B. Spurr from Petersham; 
Rev. J. N. Pardee from Bolton, still pastor 
emeritus; Rev. F. R. Gale from Berlin; 
and he welcomed to the conference Rev. 
I. P. Quimby of Gardner, Rev. R. C. Douthit 
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of Petersham, Rev. A. N. Foster of Uxbridge, 
and Rev. E. M. Slocombe of the Second 
Parish, Worcester. The first speaker, on 
“How to vitalize Our Churches,’’—Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote,—spoke of music, more 
especially congregational hymn singing. 
Rev. William Sullivan of Schenectady, N.Y., 
with penetrating power emphasized the 
importance of getting close to real life. 
Science and literature have reduced men to 
insignificance and despair; that is why we 


Deaths. 


» MARY CORDELIA LIVERMORE. 


Miss Mary Cordelia Livermore, sister of Mrs. Frederic 
Odiorne, died at the latter’s home, in Cambridge, Mass., 
January 26, after a month’s illness with laryngitis. 

Miss Livermore was the daughter of the late John and 
Caroline Livermore and was born in Cambridge and always 
lived there. She had been an invalid for some years, but 
was actively interested in the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church and belonged to the Women’s Alliance, of which 


organization she was a useful and valued member. She 
will be greatly missed. 
The funeral was held at her late residence. Rev. H. H. 


Saunderson of the Harvard Street Unitarian Church offici- 
ated. Burial was in the family lot at Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. There were a great many flowers, which testi- 
fied not only to the affection of her many friends, but to 
tender sympathy for her sister, Mrs. Odiorne, who has 
been deeply bereaved. John M. Livermore of Cambridge 
is a brother. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms, 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 12-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.’ 


EUROPE See Tone $380.00 


Over the beaten track and to “ out-of-the-way places.’’ 
Cultured and refined clientéle. Expert management, 
Circulars. References, 


Mrs. PAULINE T. SHELTON, Waverley-Belmont, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of inValids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


ANE society willing to dispose of copies of ** Hymns 

for Church and Home,” abridged edition, with 
services please address, Watter H. Crarke, Treasurer, 
1106 Nott Street, Schenectady, N.Y. 


ANTED.—One or two ladies to board. Pleasant 
home, private family in country town. Square 
sunny room with heat. Comforts of home. Address D, 
Christian Register. : 
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welcome so pathetically Bergson and Eucken, 
who gave us relief from the crushing weight 
of materialism. Here is the opportunity 
for our faith. We proclaim the supreme 
sacredness of life: the work of vitalizing our 
churches must. begin by our divinity schools 
sending out men with hearts aflame with 
enthusiasm. Our churches will be vital 
enough when we have the conviction that 
our spiritual mission is worth living and dying 
for. Dr. Dole spoke of social life as a vital- 
izing force: he dwelt on the importance of 
using our religion, giving ourselves in ser- 
vice to humanity. It is not enough to pray 
for the coming of the kingdom of God. We 
must work for it. Dr. Dole then applied 
certain tests, showing how religious people 
should live with reference to money-making, 
temperance, peace, labor. In opening the 
discussion Rev. E. F. Hayward spoke of the 
early Christians in the Catacombs as the 
happiest people in all the earth because 
their hearts were filled with the spirit. Like 
them we need to sing our faith. Messrs. 
Skerrye, Free, Wood, and Marsh also spoke. 
Five hundred delegates and visitors were 
present. A bountiful luncheon was provided. 
Votes of thanks to the preacher and speakers 
and for the hospitality of the Second Parish 
were passed. ‘These officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, Orra L,. Stone, 
Clinton; vice-presidents, Charles L. Wilde, 
Lancaster; A. F. Butterworth, Brookfield; 
treasurer, D. W. Lincoln, Worcester; secre- 
tary, Rev. J. C. Duncan, Clinton. Direc- 
tors; Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., Grafton; 
Henry H. Smith, Leominster; Jonathan 
Smith, Clinton; Miss Clara E. Billings, 
Worcester; Edward F. Hayward, Marl- 
borough; John G. Faxon, Fitchburg. The 
closing words were spoken by Rev. A. §. 
Garver, on the central theme of all the 
speakers, the vitalizing of the churches, by 
making our relations to the central source of 
lifea matter of experience. Not the least in- 
teresting feature was the retirement of Judge 
Jonathan Smith of Clinton, at his repeated 
request, from the office of president. A 
rising vote of the conference, in resolutions 
prepared by Mr. Garver, expressed ap- 
preciation of his faithful and unremitting 
service for seventeen years. ‘‘During this 
period he has ever carried the interests of 
the conference on his mind and _ heart. 
Nothing that concerned. its welfare was 
small or unimportant to him. No exertion 
in its behalf was too great for him to under- 
take. In the midst of busy professional 
activity, he was ever ready to give time 
and thought to our common work. He has 
been the power behind the scenes in all that 
has been done or attempted during these 
years. He has been as punctual at meetings 
of directors and committees as at the open 
sessions of its conference. If the pro- 
grammes of these meetings have been care- 
fully planned and prepared for, as has been 
conspicuously evident, that fact is due in 
large degree to his insistent and practical 
leadership. He expected his directors to 
direct and his committees to deal with the 
things committed to them. In our relation 
to sister churches in need of sympathy and 
help, the cause that he knew not he searched 
out, and was always wise, friendly, and 
encouraging. Sympathetic in counsel, re- 
sourceful in suggestion, untiring in action, 
he has been the chief instrument in making 
the years of his service among the best and 
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most fruitful in the history of the confer- 
ence. Best of all is his inspiring faith in 
the great cause that unites us, and which 
has made his work, we believe, more of a 
joy than a duty.” James C. Duncan, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 


DORCHESTER; Mass.—Third Religious 
Society: The installation of Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith as minister on Sunday evening, 
February 2, was a very interesting affair. 
It was significant that ministers of three 
of the oldest churches in Boston should 
have taken part in this service, as this church 
celebrates its* one hundredth anniversary 
in May. Rev. Roger S. Forbes, minister 
of the First Church in Dorchester, the oldest 
of all, gave the prayer of installation most 
impressively. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston, the next 
oldest, gave the sermon. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole of the First Congregational Society 
in Jamaica Plain, which dates back into the 
eighteenth century, gave the charge to the 
people. The charge to the minister was 
given by Rev. Edward A. Horton, at one 
time minister of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton. ‘Two other Dorchester Unitarian min- 
isters completed the programme,—Rey. 
George F. Pratt of Christ Church, and Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of Norfolk Church. Mr. 
Meredith, who is the twelfth minister of 
this church, began his work the 1st of 
January, with every prospect of a success- 
ful ministry. 


WINNIPEG, Canapa.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: The annual 
meeting was held on January 21, marking the 
close of a year of change and hard work for 
the church, but with at last a settled minister 
who is receiving the warm support of all its 
members. The chairman opened the meet- 
ing with a welcome to the visitors, passing 
on to a review of the year’s work, mention- 
ing the help given by Mr. W. A. Vrooman 
whilst the church was without a settled 
pastor, and the inspiration gained from the 
visit of Mr. Backus during the summer. He 
also referred to the loss the church had sus- 
tained from the removal of the late secretary, 
Mr. C. Blake, who had held that position 
since the inception of the church, and wishing 
him all success in his new sphere. When Mr. 
Westwood came in the summer, it was felt 
that, if he could take up the work, there was a 
great future before the church, and on his 
arriving in October as permanent minister 
he was heartily welcomed, and the winter’s 
work was started with enthusiasm. 

The Rev. G. Arnason then gave a few 
words of welcome and good speed from the 
Icelandic Unitarian Church, and the treasurer 
presented the year’s accounts, showing a 
deficit which was not to be taken too seriously 
as there had been several very special ex- 
penses in the year for travelling and hospi- 
tality for visiting ministers. A vote of 
thanks was recorded for the generous help 
given to the church by the American and 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associations, 
without which nothing could have been 
accomplished. The Women’s Alliance had 
a most encouraging report to make and took 
this occasion to thank again the Alliances 
which had so liberally replied to the appeal 
for a $500 Trust Fund and helped in the 
sale of the Christmas Calendar which had 
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resulted in a clear profit of $150, making the 
Trust Fund up to $709, and leaving a balance 
in the current account of $63. "The Alliance 
also gave account of the various social gather- 
ings successfully carried out. ‘The superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school referred to 
the excellent attendance of her small band 
and their interest in their work, and spoke 
of the value of the Sunday-school as the nurs- 
ery of the church. Interesting speeches fol- 
lowed on the aims and principles of the 
church, and this portion of the evening was 
brought to a fitting close by a few well-chosen 
words from Mr. Westwood on “‘My Church 
and My People,” striking a strong note of 
hopefulness for the future and emphasizing 
the missionary character of the work and the 
great affirmations for which our movement 
stands. The thoughts of all present were 
on the future, which was dealt with when 
the Building Committee spoke of the pro- 
posed new building and the architect’s scale 
plans, and the small reproductions embodied 
in the tasteful little souvenir programme 
were studied with great interest. Instruc- 
tions were given to the committee to press 
the work on and call for tenders as soon as 
possible. The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: A. W. Puttee, chairman; H. B. 
Wray, 467 Home Street, secretary; E. 
Steinthal, treasurer; Mrs. S. E. Mack, super- 
intendant of Sunday-school; and the following 
trustee board: the president of the Women’s 
Alliance and Messrs. Bale, Hobson, Mack, 
Ransom, and Vrooman. Before the meeting 
the members to the number of between fifty 
and sixty sat down to a very enjoyable supper, 
and the whole evening was marked by a 
warmth of fellowship and enthusiasm which 
was most inspiring. 


Wo.LLAston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Special mid- 
week services for the deepening of the moral 
and religious life are held during Lent at 
7.45 on Wednesday evenings. ‘The preachers 
this season are: February 12, Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond; February 19, Rev. Henry 
C. Parker; February 26, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness; March 5, Rev. Sydney B. Snow; 
March 12, Rev. Roger S. Forbes; February 
19, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell; Easter Sun- 
day, at 10.45, Rev. Carl G. Horst. 


Personals. 


Rev. Bradford Leavitt has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Church in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children a the Destitute in the City 
Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’ 's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ane temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c eD. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Hee, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

ear the Mission reached 833 children. 

Na r of children in charge increased 20 

Total expe 


nse increased - lo 
Regular income and gifts increased only 1 
Bequests and donations from adults feed needed to 
meet this phenomena! increase in work. 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presipent, J. FOSTER BUSH M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Deore ae Ee ee 
IRECTORS: m Bacon, Mrs. . 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston a B Bentley, George 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fi 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, 
abeth L. Tuttle. - 
PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Rev. Dr. W. H. Lyon, of the First Church 
of Brookline, Mass., is absent for a few 
weeks on a trip to Panama. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brookline, Mass., is 
absent on a trip to Poughkeepsie, N.Y. His 
pulpit was filled last Sunday by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers is away on a trip 
to Chicago and the North-west. He will 
preach at the University of Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 9 and February 16. From Chicago 
he will travel to St. Paul, then to Calgary, 
Edmondton, and Winnipeg, preaching and 
lecturing in each place. He will return to 
Boston early in March. 
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A quite unusual newspaper illustration 
appeared in the Spokane Statesman-Review. 
It was a group of thirteen Unitarian ministers 
of the North-west, reinforced by’ Secretary 
Wilson and the ministerial family of Rev. 
Dr. T. L. Eliot of Portland. It is a fine 
showing when Dr. Eliot, his son, Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., and his two sons-in-law, 
Rey. Earl M. Wilbur and Rev. F. A. Weil, 
appear on one platform and get grouped 
in one section.—Pacific Unitarian. 


The Tuckerman School. 


In the last Friday morning lecture Mr. 
Rihbany gave a very interesting and illumi- 
nating description of the social life in Syria, 
especially describing the status of women 
in that country. What to the traveller 
or casual observer may seem a condition of 
servitude is not really such. The Bedouin 
women at work in the yoke do not represent 
Syrian women, who do toil, but are not 
considered as slaves. ‘‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother” ought to tell us that. 
Home and family customs were described, 
and, as in each lecture, passages from the 
gospels and from Paul’s writings were ex- 
plained. 

The audiences at iene lectures are made 
up of the students of the school, and of 
those outside representing a number of our 
own churches and those of other denomina- 
tions. There are four more lectures, and they 
are well worth hearing. Every one is wel- 
come. 

The Tuesday morning devotional services 
for the remainder of February will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Powhatan Bagnall February 
11, Rev. Sydney B. Snow February 18, and 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness February 25. To 
these services all are invited. 


Dr. Francis G. Peabody. 


Dr. Peabody, for thirty years of the faculty 
at Harvard University, has just retired as 
professor of Christian morals and preacher at 
the university, with the title of professor 
emeritus. On January 30 one hundred 
laymen and clergymen gave him a compli- 
mentary banquet at Hotel Vendome. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, associated with 
Prof. Peabody throughout his services at 
Harvard, presided Thursday evening. Bishop 
William Lawrence was present as an old 
schoolmate; and among old friends who 
were speakers were Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, President 
Hyde of Bowdoin college, and Rev. Paul 


Revere Frothingham, Rey. Boyd Carpen- 
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ter, Canon of Westminster, was also a 
speaker. 

Dr. Eliot said he found in China a ten- 
dency, that Prof. Peabody will find in Japan 
also, to encourage Christianity, unencum- 
bered by any creed. That will be, for the 
next generation at least, the practice in both 
those nations, he said. He credited Prof. 
Peabody with being a pioneer in social 
reform. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin said that 
before Prof. Peabody went to Harvard to 
look after its religious activities, not more 
than one-tenth of the students were earnest 
Christians. To-day, he said, thanks to 
Prof. Peabody’s work and influence, the 
world looks to Harvard for religious leader- 
ship. 

Prof. Peabody responded, and, in closing, 
declared, “‘The heart of the time is thirsty 
for the living God; and, if God’s truth is not 
poured down from above, then it will be 
pumped up from the brackish waters of 
social revolution.” 

Dr. Peabody is soon to visit Japan, to 
give lectures at five different universities. 
He will leave Boston about February 10, 
spend a short time in California, sail from 
San Francisco May 1, and reach home again 
about July 1. 


A Vacation House. 


The Eliot Circle of the Bulfinch Place 
Church is very desirous of having a vacation 
house for mothers and children. This 
need has been felt for some time, so we wish 
to ask any friend who may know of a house in 
which this. experiment might be made to 
please communicate with Miss Katharine 
R. Stokes, Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. .............02c eee $15,222.49 
Jan. 3. The Philadelphia League of Unitarian 


Mlomen aii seins aisisidieiy as tiaata ea 10.00 
6, Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass....... 431.00 
6. Society in Portland, Ore............. 250.00 
9. Mrs. Otis Norcross of Boston, Mass... 100.00 
9. Society in Westboro, Mass........... 12.0¢ 
9. First Parish in Brookline, Mass., addi- 
Bona bats sj eNe wc ina ks, Wieland: 1,000.00 
9. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Rochester, Eng., 20.00 
ro, Society in North Easton, Mass....... 627.00 
rr. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, Mass..... 50.00 
15. North Society, Salem, Mass., additional 100.00 
16, Channing Church, Newport, R.I...... 255.10 
17. Holland Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., 10.00 
17. Mrs. Susan J. Cheney, South Manches- 
REPS COnn NG ESR er a So Re ean g a8 25.00 
r7s pres a Cheney, South Manchester, 
Ro ne pone 25.00 
17 Robert W. Thrift, Lima, Ohio........ 10.00 
17. First Parish, Milton, Masse Sc. os tus 1,052.08 
17. Chaplain Walter Wiison, Denver, Col., 30.00 
Oh ea ts CSR Se Se es 3.00 
18. Society in Stow, Mass............... 25.00 
20. Ellis M. Baker, Orville, Ohio......... 80 
20. Society in Malden, PCC ROIS OESTRONE I5.00 
20. Society in Petersham, Mass,, additional 92.52 
21. Society in Pepperell, : Cy ee II.00 
23. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston, 
BS te hie, og acne ai alate 1,000.00 
24. Society in Charleston, $.C........... 25.45 


24. Third Society, Hingham, Mass., addi- 

ETSY GN RRR ot AA Sen tore “50 
25. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio... . . 
28. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass... - 


Jan. 28. Society in Dover, N.Bi. jetties. $21.50 
28. Sunday School, Society in Dover , N.H. 3-50 
29. Society in Barre, Mass., additional. ... . 17.80 
30. Society in Beverly, Mass., “on account” 100.00 
gu. Associate: Memberariais zea) lidsn ats 49.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
1. Income Hollis Street Church Fund..... 10,00 
1. First Parish in Hingham, Mass....... 75.00 
6. Society in Arlington, Mass., additional. 1.00 
7. Miss Alice Cheever, Boston, Mass... .. 10.00 
7. Sunday School, Society in Evanston, IIl., 5.00 
31. Contributions received through the 


‘Presidents. .55.25.3) 501g <i Re eee 1,965.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


1. Society in Wollaston, Mass........... 36.00 
3. South Congregational Church, Boston 50.00 
7. First Parish, Dorchester, Mass...... . 100.95 

8. Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
Branch Women’s National Alliance. . 2.00 
14. Mrs. Wm. H. Savary, Groveland, Mass. 1.00 

20. Sunday School, Society in Santa Cruz, 
(Oe) UNC Se Me aR endp oS pam 10.00 

23. West Roxbury, Mass., BranchWomen’s 
National Alliance................, 10.00 

23. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston, 
MEAG oy Sruilicrdisca sata sake de ane 100.00 

27. Sunday School, Society in Wollaston, 
Mass., additional. 4c lcout Senne 12,00 

31. West Newton, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance................. 15.00 
$23,007.69 


Henry M. Wiiiiams, Treasurer; 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dere and Chere. 


One of the greatest curiosities among the 
domesticated animals of Ceylon is a breed 
of cattle known to the zodlogists as the 
“sacred running oxen.’”’ ‘They are dwarfs 
of the whole ox family, the largest speci- 
men of the species never exceeding thirty 
inches in height. 


Probably the oddest journal in the world 
is a Spanish illustrated comic weekly, called 
The Cut Cloth (La Tela Cortada), which is 
printed on cloth the size of a handkerchief, 
and costs five cents a number. After it has 
been read, it/is to be put into water, when 
the ink disappears, and leaves a handkerchief 
behind. Such a publication, one would 
think, must commend itself to readers of an 
economical turn of mind. 


The vast strength of the grizzly bear 
has often been commented on by natu- 
ralists. A California man now tells of watch- 
ing one of these huge creatures once in the 
act of carrying a dead cow home to her 
cubs. The bear carried the carcass, mainly 
in her forepaws, over the roughest kind of 
country, over rocks, fallen logs, ete., and 
along narrow ledges, for a distance of three 
miles, without once stopping to rest. 


There is a stringent law in Japan that, 
when one camphor laurel is cut down, an- 
other must be planted in its place. The 
tree is hardy and long-lived, attaining to 
an enormous size. It is covered with a 
small leaf of a vivid dark green color. The 
seed or berries grow in clusters, resembling 
the black currant in size and appearance, 
and the wood is employed for every purpose, 
from cabinet-making to ship-building. 
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“THE CHEST WIThn FHE CHILL IN IT” S 
* Carried by leading Houses from Coast to Coast, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico o 


—always satisfy the most exacting buyer. 
lator are accepted asthe STANDARD in refrigeration. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN" refriger- 
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Dleasantries, 


Attendant (to young doctor): ‘Your 
practice is waiting, sir. Shall I show him 
in?’—Judge. 


A man, trying to find a place in the electric 
tramway, was told by the conductor, “Sure, 
there’s no seats here barrin’ ye’d stand.” 


Author: ‘Why, sir, that book will be read 
with pleasure when Dickens and Thackeray 
are forgotten.’ Publisher: “I don’t doubt 
it, but we can’t wait that long for results.” 


Carrie: ‘‘Isn’t the bear’s skin to keep him 
warm in winter?’?’ Mamma: ‘Yes, Carrie.” 
Carrie: ‘‘Then what does he have to keep 
him cool in summer?’—Harper’s Round 
Table. 


Conductor: ‘‘We have missed the connec- 
tion, and you will have to wait at this station 
six hours.’”’ Old lady (who is a little nervous 
on the railroad): ‘‘Well, I’m safe for six 
hours, anyway.” 


Dr. Holmes was asked during the last 
year of his life for an interview by a popu- 
lar magazine. With prompt wit he declared 
that he refused to be lured or Maclured into 
anything of the kind —Springfield Republican. 


An advertisement, praising the virtues of 
a new make of infant’s feeding-bottle, says: 
“When the baby is done drinking, it must 
be unscrewed and put in a cold place under 
atap. If the baby does not thrive on fresh 
milk, it should be boiled.”’ 


Says the Atchison Globe: “‘A baby is about 
the only new thing a man can get in his house 
that will not make the rest of his furniture 
look shabby.” It is very clear that the man 
who wrote this never bad a good, healthy 
baby in his house.—Boston Transcript. 


He (in a fashionable restaurant: ‘‘That’s 
Archie Temple. Very good chap, but a bit 
of a recluse. Simple life and all that sort of 
thing.’ She: ‘Really! He doesn’t look a bit 
like it.””’ He: ‘Fact! Had it from his own 
lips. Said he often dines at home as many as 
three or four times a month.’””—Punch. 


Richard Lalor Shiel, the dramatist, was 
an Irishman with all the Hibernian gift for 
perpetuating bulls. He was present one day 
at the rehearsal of a play in which Young 
was playing the hero, and, not liking the 
actor’s interpretation of a certain point in 
the dialogue, exclaimed, ‘‘’There, Mr. Young, 
you must draw your sword, and find you 
have not got it.” 


’T was years ago that Mark Twain wrote 

A line that filled him with despair, 

For through his brain it long did float,— 

“A pink-trip slip for a five-cent fare.” 

The jingle oft comes back to me. 

Like to a half-forgotten air, 

Its rhythm, halting though it be, 

Long held me with its jingle rare. 

But now, at last, I have cut loose 

From Mark’s old-fashioned rhythmic snare, 

Because I’m caught in Kipling’s noose, 

“A rag, a bone, and a hank of hair.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Bulls are certainly in the very air one 
breathes in Ireland, and that among all 
classes. A friend once explained to me how 
that ‘‘my mother was the only one of my 
aunts who was ever married.’”’ She could 
see nothing amiss with the sentence, and 
was decidedly annoyed at the smiles which 
greeted it. (But after all, as a “‘bull’’ was it 
any worse than Milton’s “fairest of her 
daughters Eve,” or the remark of Thucyd- 
ides that the Peloponnesian War was the 
greatest of those that had gone before?)— 
The Nineteenth Century. 
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Ske Underground 
Tie STEPHENSON] Garbage Keceiver 
we LIEU No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guarenteed.  Circula: fice. 
C. H. Srepsenson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by : 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“* THE SUNNYSIDE,’”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an: 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intco- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter anda 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . 1am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


tunes 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harverd) 
Mrs. John MacDaffie (Radoliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


56 WALL ST. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK — 


Investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 5 


BARING BROTHERS & 0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Lo- 


. cation high, dr 

and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Imstructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmi 1. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WuITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, aoovz, na, 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen-| 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation.’ 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages, 
School farms of rso acres. College Preparatory, i 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-yearcourseforHarvardoranyother _ 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, P: ‘ory depart- 
ment for Younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
aha = in ergs at ae are by appointment. 
orge rowne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M, } Principals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ‘ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons, Tennis with trained instructor, 
All outdoor athleties. College prepara- | 


tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science, 
Year book and pictures ca request. 


